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HERE’S as much difference in 

pop corn as there is in wheat. 
By scientific culture our corm has 
been improved in quality from year 
to year till to-day 


Hill’s ‘‘Eatmore” 
Popping Corn — 


is recognized as the best ever grown. 


Raised in Northern States, 
where the climate and soil 
seem peculiarly adapted to 
producing that “flinty”’ 
corn so desirable for pop- 
ping. Hill’s corn is dried 
and packed under perfect 
conditions, safe from mice 
and mould. It is clean and 
healthful. Enjoy it. Look 
for it in stores, always in 
this package. 

Twis 10¢. PACKAGE SHELLED CoRN 
Makes 10 Qts. Porro Corn. 
Get a package and enjoy 
it to-night. 


W. M. HILL, WOODMAN, N. H. 


—Gittette— 


Indestructible 


Metal Hot Water Bottle 


and the Metal 


Combination Fountain Syringe 


Will hold boiling hot water, and gives intense 
heat by radiation as well as by contact. Will 
remain hot for 10 hours. Made entirely of 
brass, nickel-plated, and lined with heavy 
block tin. Cannot corrode or rust. 


The Incomparable Bed Warmer. 


No rubber torotand burst. Theconcave sides 
distend and contract, absorbing expansion of 
metal, thus relieving the bot- 
tle of all strain. never 
break nor leak. Sold by lead- 
ing drug and department _ 
stores, etc. Direct from fac- 
tory by parcel post. 
Beware of cheaply constructed 
imitations and see that you get a 
*“ GILLETTE ” Bottle with the 
concave sides. It means perfect 
construction. 

Send for Booklet and Prices. 


GILLETTE MFG. CO., Concord, N. H. 
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Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Fa This is a simple story of what has been done 
bya manat forty-five yearsof age, townbred and cityedu- 
cated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a small 
farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not onlyis therearingof chicks andthemanagement 
of adult fow! completely covered, but the interesting side 
issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the production 
of milk, that cannot be escaped onareal farm. You get 
rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry 
Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poultry Advocate, one year, for 
only 50 cents, book and Advocate, three years, 
for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, pro- 
gressive and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 
1892. 44to 132 pages monthly. 50centsayear. 3 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. Sample copy free. Catalogue of poultry 
literature free. Address 








AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 585 Hopexins BLK., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Made of leather, strongly sewed and canvas lined, 
fitted with strong rubber bladder, guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction. Earn it by selling only 
25 CAKES OLIVE OIL CASTILE SOAP at 10c. 
each. Write for soap. We send it postpaid. When 
sold send us $2.50 and we will send football at once. 
FRIEND SOAP CO., Dept. 714 Concord Jct., Mass. 


Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


LADE’S SPICES 


Approved by Dr. Wiley 




















A SAMPLE OF VERMONT CORN. 


New England and Other Matters. 


ERSONS who tickle their vanity by writ- 
ing their names in public buildings had 
better see that the buildings do not belong 
to the government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has recently prosecuted a number of 
persons for defacing the new customhouse in 
Boston by writing their names on its walls. 
& 

ROM a Vermont subscriber of The Com- 
F panion we have obtained the accompany- 

ing picture that shows the kind of corn 
they have been raising this year in the Green 


Mountain State. Could any state in the Corn |" 


Belt beat it? The stalks are more than four- 
teen feet tall, and the field that produced them 
had many others like them. As a matter of 
fact, Vermont, and indeed all of the New 
England States, are better corn states than 
those of the Middle West, from which come 
the great aggregate corn crops. In Vermont, 
for example, the average yield of corn last year 
was nearly forty-seven bushels to the acre, 
whereas the average for the whole country 
was only twenty-five bushels. 
& 

FEW weeks ago the city of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, celebrated the 275th an- 
niversary of its settlement. The sturdy 

Englishmen who, in 1640, built their rude 
cabins in the wilderness beside the beautiful 
river where the busy city of to-day stands, 
were doers of deeds rather than dreamers of 
dreams; yet it is not unlikely that some of 
them found time to look into the future and 
wonder what sort of people and what kind of 
life would follow them. Did any of them 
imagine that in a few generations their little 
eommunity would include in its population 
10,000 Irish, 5,500 French, 2,400 Greeks, 2,300 
Jews, 1,500 Italians, 900 Lithuanians, 700 
Poles, 500 Armenians, and 1,000 of various 
other nationalities not English or American? 
Or that the village cobbler was the pioneer of 
an industry that would pay Haverhill people 
$16,000,000 in wages every year? Or that 
their little settlement would ever have fifty 
churches and as many schools? 

The story of the growth of Haverhill is not 
unlike that of a score of other New England 
centres—a story that seems so commonplace to 
us that we rarely stop to think how significant 


| it is, or how serious are the problems that 


keep pace with material progress. One of the 
good things about celebrating anniversaries is 
that it gives opportunity for the comparisons 
through which we learn the better to appre- 
ciate our blessings and our responsibilities. 

& 


ANY communities have learned how 
M much good a village improvement so- 

ciety can do. Bennington County, 
Vermont, has extended the plan. There are 
twenty villages or large centres in the county, 
many of which have local improvement socie- 
ties. All of the societies have united in a 
county association managed by fifteen directors 
who employ a paid executive secretary. 

The association codperates with all the 
organizations in the county that are working 
for civic, social, or economic improvement. It 
helps to maintain a county agricultural agent, 
who gives all his time to promoting scientific 
methods and sound business policy on the 
farms, and toward whose support the towns, 
the county, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture also contribute. Last year it 
helped the work for better country roads by 
raising $700 toward the salary of a county 
supervisor of highways, a sum that represents 
the difference between the salary of an un- 
trained man and that of a civil engineer. It 
offered prizes for the schools that made the 
most improvement in their buildings or 
grounds, helped to establish and maintain a 
district nursing service throughout the county, 
and assisted the parent-teacher clubs, the local 
improvement associations, the civic leagues, 
and other worth-while bodies in all parts of 
the county. Last year it had funds of $5,818 
to work with, for many persons of means saw 
how useful it was, and contributed generously 
to support it. 
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OUR 


‘KNOCKABOUT SUIT 


( COPYRIGHTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY us. ) 


NEW ENGLAND MADE 
IN OUR OWN SHOPS 


Santee Boy 







SA dependable suit for all-round 
wear because of the exceptional 
wear-resisting qualities; made of’ 
a special grade of double and 
twist cassimere, guaranteed all 
wool and fast colors, heavY 
silk thread sewn, trousers 
are lined and have taped seams. 
Extra buttons and pieces with 
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Wool Underwear Protection Outdoors 





[ GOOD UNDERWEAR APPEALS TO EVERY MAN | 











-gockWaon,, 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


No need then to fear cold winds blewing upon you when you're 
warm from exercise. You're not pes i in a wet garment, for 
wool can absorb. much more than cotton. Athletic men in training 
must wear wool underwear. It won't let the cold in—it can't. 

For over fifty years Rockwood’s has been manufactured—a 

cient guarantee that it’s not the rough, scratchy kind that makes 
some people avoid wool underwear. In natural wool, white, buff, 
scarlet, camel’s-hair and fancy colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
$2.50 a garment. Rockwood’s Anti-tuberculosis Underwear, the 
White Plague Armor, is made of especially fine Australian and 
American wool, under the direction of a physician. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to us. We'll put you in touch with one 
who can, and send you an interesting health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 
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“Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn't stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 


Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Rich and Delicious 


If you’ve never used Pure Peanut 
Butter you have no idea how enjoy- 
able it is or how valuable as food. 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter in its highest 
—_ yet not expensive. See the 
D 


ice. 
14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
by parcel post. 


j 
L Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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before Rob was able 

to get about as usual. 
His head ached when he 
tried to walk and his 
muscles were stiff and 
sore. 
. On waking the morn- 
ing after he was hurt, gi 
he asked whether Jones 
had come back again. 
He seemed a little trou- 
bled to learn that he 
had not yet returned. 
When the next two days 
passed without bring- 
ing Jones, Rob became 
plainly disturbed. 

‘“*He might at least 
send me word if any- 
thing has gone wrong, ’’ 
he declared. 

‘*Perhaps he’s gone 
after more colts,’’ Har- 
riet suggested. ‘‘He’s 
sold a good many of 
those he had here, hasn’t 
he?’”’ 

‘*About half of them ; 
but he wouldn’t bring 
in more—not now, any- 


I: was several days 


how. ’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘* Oh, because. He 
simply wouldn’t.’’ 

Harriet kept silent, for 
she saw that Rob did not 


want to say any more 





ORAWN BY 
ARTHUR E. BECHER 





into their proper places. 
Her heart beat nerv- 
ously as she led the 
horses out of the corral 
and backed them up be- 
fore the wagon. Suppose 
they should run away? 
But Rock and Rye were 
a steady team, and stood 
serenely while Harriet 
fastened the tugs. It 
was only half past seven 
o’clock when she left 
the ranch, but she felt 
as if she had already 
done a day’s work. 

She drove slowly at 
first, afraid that some- 
thing would go wrong 
with the harness or that 
the horses would run 
away ; but after the first 
few miles her spirits rose 
above her worries, and 
by the time she reached 
the Robinsons’ ranch she 
was enjoying every mo- 
ment of the ride. 

As she passed the 
house Vashti burst from 
the door and, waving a 
letter, ran toward her. 

‘*You want me to post 
this?’’ Harriet asked, as 
she pulled up the horses. 

“Oh, no! It’s for 
you,’’ Vashti said, and 
thrust the envelope into 








about the matter. He 
seemed so greatly wor- 
ried over Jones’s absence 
that she restrained her 
impulse to tell him about Gar- 
nett and his sorrel horse. 

On the third day Rob got 
up and announced that he was 
going to work. 

‘“‘The first thing you know 
the cattle will be coming in 
round here to feed, and if I 








don’t get that extra strand of 
wire round my fence before they get here, my 
critters will be up and off with the others. ’’ 

Harriet’s heart thumped. ‘‘I might as well 
tell you, Bobs. The cow is gone already.’’ 

‘*Hey?’’? Rob turned quickly and stared at 
her. He looked pale and thin now that he 
was standing. ‘‘When did the cow get out?’’ 

**T don’t know—exactly. The day you got 
hurt, I guess. ’’ 

‘*She may be in Boise by this time. Did 
the heifers go, too?’’ 

‘*No, they are all here.’’ 

“Thank goodness! Well, I’ll get right out 
after the other beast. I’ve heard Dan say a 
dry cow is a mean critter to keep tabs on. 
Put me up a lunch, will you, sis, while I’m 
saddling the pony ?’”’ 

‘“*Bobs! You aren’t going to start out to- 
day? In this hot sun?’’ 

‘*The longer I wait the hotter it’ll get and 
the farther I’ll have to ride.’’ 

‘“*Couldn’t you send one of the Robinson 
boys??? 

‘‘And pay him two dollars a day? They 
couldn’t go, anyhow. The whole family is 
busy irrigating and ploughing for fall wheat. 
Don’t worry, sis; that scratch on my scalp 
looks worse than it feels. I may find the cow 
right down along the creek. ’’ 

Rob went up the glen to the pasture to get 
his saddle horse. He was gone a long time 
and came back looking much troubled. 

‘“*T don’t understand it,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
gate is open up there and all the colts are’gone. 
My pony, too.’’ 

‘*Rob—who could have done it? Do you 
think they were stolen ?’’ 

‘*T don’t think so. There’s been no horse 
stealing round here since that gang was 
rounded up last spring—just when you came, 
you remember? No, I can’t imagine what’s 
happened unless Boykin opened the gate for 
spite. Do you know when he went out?’’ 

‘The day after he attacked you. I heard 
the sheep crossing the meadow in the morning 
when I was getting fresh water for you. ’’ 

‘‘Wait until I find Joyce! If he thinks I’m 
going to put up with such work he’s mistaken. 
I’ll have to ride old Rock. What will Jones 
say when he finds those colts are gone? And 
how can we ever round ’em up again?”’ 

‘“*It isn’t your fault. Why doesn’t he come 
and take care of his own stock?’’ 

‘‘Something’s happened, I suppose. He 
wouldn’t stay off like this for nothing. I ought 
really to go after the colts instead of the cow. ’’ 





In "hn Chapters. 


Rob went down to the corral, and soon Har- 
riet saw him riding back, not on Rock, but on 
the sorrel with the ring-and-arrow brand. 

‘*I’d forgotten we’d left this horse down in 
the corral,’’ he said, looking much relieved. 
‘*Well, now I shan’t be gone a week, as I 
expected to if I rode old Rock.’’ 

Harriet started to speak and then changed 
her mind; there could be nothing wrong in 
Jones’s secrets about the horses if Rob did not 
disapprove of them. Doubtless there were 
plenty of sorrels with the ring-and-arrow 
brand, and after keeping this one so long for 
Jones, there could be no harm in Rob’s getting 
some service from it. 

So, instead of telling Rob about Garnett, she 
said, ‘‘That’s a pretty good pony, isn’t it? 
About how old is he?’’ 

Rob had just mounted. ‘‘About six or seven 
years, I should think, ’’ he said, as he rode off. 

He was gone all day, but he found neither 
the horses nor his cow. 

‘*T’ll go out to-morrow, ’’ he said at supper, 
‘and stay until I find some of those strays. ’’ 

‘**You—you won’t come back at night?’’ 

‘*Probably not. Why?’’ 

‘*Nothing—much. That is, I only thought 
you might be able to go to town in a day or 
two. We need several things. ’’ 

Harriet twisted her fingers together and 
tried to control her voice. To have Rob stay 
away—to leave her allalone! She stood silent, 
looking up at him. She must not let him see 
that she was afraid, for she had determined 
never to complain again. 

Nevertheless, she waited almost breathlessly 
for him to answer. 

‘*All right, then,’’ he said, after a moment. 


‘*T’ll come back to-morrow night, and we’ll go | 


to town the day after.’’ 

As soon as Rob had ridden off the next | 
morning, Harriet began to put the tent in 
order and to arrange for the journey to town. 
She prepared a luncheon for the trip, washed 
a pair of overalls for Rob, got out a clean 


flannel shirt for him, and sewed a button on | 
his coat. She had by this time learned to | 


regard overalls as ‘‘dress-up’’ garments. 

In the afternoon she went out to irrigate the 
garden. While she was cultivating at one end, 
a ditch broke at the other and let the water 
rush down across half the rows. She had hard 
work repairing the damage, and was so busy 
that she lost all track of time. 
did not realize that the sun had set until a 


| long-drawn melancholy howl from the butte, 


In fact, she | 


Chapter Six & 


THE SILENCE MADE IT MORE HORRIBLE, AND IN THAT SILENCE SHE BEGAN TO BE AFRAID. 


ROBS RANCH 


@y Elizabeth Youn: 





Harriet’s hand. ‘‘ Hank 
Miller fetched it out 
from Hailey yestiddy.’’ 
‘*Tt’s from Rob!’’ ex- 
claimed Harriet, and laughed 
with relief. Then, as her eyes 
flew down the sheet, her face 
clouded. The note read: 


Dear Harry. I’m in the jug at 
Hailey. It’s about those horses 
of Jones’s. Bring that paper he 
gave me. It’s a bill of sale. I 





answered suddenly by a chorus from the 
‘*scab’’ land, told her that the coyotes were 
out for the night. 

‘*Probably Bobs went farther than he real- 
ized,’’ she decided, when at nine o’clock she 
sat down alone to eat her supper. 

At ten o’clock Rob had not yet come. What 
could be keeping him? Had the pony stum- 
bled and thrown him? Could he have had a 
sunstroke? Suppose he had fainted out there 
alone—without water — 

Resolutely Harriet turned from such 
thoughts. He had probably lost his way and 
would get home very late. She would be 
foolish to sit up for him. 

She undressed very slowly, listening, hoping 
to hear the sound of the pony’s hoofs; but 
soon she grew too sleepy to listen for them. 

When she awoke it was broad daylight; the 
clock had stopped and Rob had not come. She 
went to the doorway and looked all round. 
The same silence, the same blaze of sunlight, 
the same solitude. Was it really another day? 
In the unbroken quiet everything seemed at a 
standstill. She did the chores and worked in 
the garden ; but all the time she listened. And 
Rob did not come. 

The day passed, and another night. She 
slept fitfully. Several times she thought she 
heard the beat of hoofs, and trembling with 
hope, hurried out to look. When the third 
day passed without bringing Rob, Harriet 
knew that something had happened to him. 

She sat beside the table in the evening with 
her head in her hand. She wished that it 
were not too late to go over and talk with Mrs. 
| Robinson. She felt the instinct to lay her 
| troubles upon some one else. Then she be- 
thought herself and crushed down the impulse. 
| The Robinsons were all busy with the haying. 

She had no right to call upon them for help, 

| and moreover, she would be ashamed to do it. 
| She must help herself. She would drive the 
‘twenty miles to Soldier, and send some one 
out to look for her brother. 

When her alarm clock rang the next morning 
she hopped resolutely out into the chilly dawn, 
dressed, and got her breakfast. 

No one who is used to handling horses can 





| heavy set of harness from the peg beside 
| Rock’s stall and dragged it over his back. 
| She had watched her brother often as he har- 
nessed the team, and remembered something 
about the way he had done it; but it was 
| mostly by luck that she got the various straps 





| paper. 


| girl remarked. 
understand Harriet’s feelings as she lifted the | 





stuck it up behind the clock on 
the shelf, next to the coffee grinder. Come over 
with itas soon as you can. Get one of the R. boys 
to tend the stock while you’re gone. Rob. 


‘* ?Tain’t bad news, is it?’’ Vashti’s voice 
broke Harriet’s dismayed silence. 

‘*What? O Vashti, I must go to Hailey 
this minute. Can one of the boys tend the 
stock while I’m gone? Thanks ever so much. 
Which is the shortest way to Hailey? I sup- 
pose I must go by way of Soldier?’’ 

‘*No. Cross the river by the lower bridge 
and then strike for the pike about Willow 
Creek.’’ Vashti pointed eastward. ‘‘You’d 
ought to make it before dark if you hustle. ’’ 

‘*How far is it? I don’t know the road at 
all.’’ 

**You don’t! Say! You want to watch for 
the big pillar butte. It’s on the right where 
the road splits to go over the mountains. And 
say! Keep to the east whenever you hit a 
fork. Where you going?’’ she added, as 
Harriet turned the team homeward. 

**T’ve got to go back and get a paper Rob 
wants. ’’ 

‘*Say!’? Vashti called after her suddenly. 
‘*Let me go for you. I can ride over there 
on Geezer and back while you’re gettin’ turned 
round. ’’ 

Without waiting for an answer the little 
girl ran to the corral, led out the pony, flung 
a saddle over his back, shoved the bridle over 
his ears, and came back to Harriet on the run. 

‘*Now, where’s your paper?’’ Vashti asked. 
‘*You go on toward the bridge, ’’ she continued, 
when Harriet had told her where to find the 
bill of sale. ‘‘I’ll come across the scab land 
and meet you.’’ 

With envy and admiration and gratitude in 
her heart Harriet watched the small figure 
in red calico speed away across the sagebrush. 

‘Tf I could only go like that!’’ she thought 
with a sigh. ‘‘Well, I guess I’m not too old 
to learn, and if Vashti will teach me, maybe I 
can teach her something she’d like to know.’’ 

She had scarcely five minutes to wait at the 
bridge before Vashti came up with the precious 
‘*You’ll have to jack them there plugs 
up some if you’re goin’ to make it,’’ the little 
‘“‘Wait. I’ll get youa willer.’’ 

Slipping off her horse, she went down the 
bank of the river. In a minute she returned 
with a long, stout willow wand. ‘‘’Tain’t 
so good as a blacksnake, but it’ll make ’em 
step along some. ’’ 

‘Thank you, Vashti. If I do get there, it 
Harriet’s 


will be entirely owing to you!’’ 
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The shout echoed her cry, a rattle of hoofs | herself erect, and in the luminous darkness | what you know—what you think!’’ And still 
swept suddenly near, and Harriet saw a horse- | of the summer night the two in the seat of | staring at him, she waited for his reply. 
man appear over the ridge. His figure rose | the jolting wagon stared at each other. 


words made the small girl smile with pleasure. 

‘‘Tt’s just as Bobs said,’’ Harriet confessed 
to herself. ‘‘They’re as kind-hearted and 
friendly as can be when you once know them, 
and all the ‘education’ in the world isn’t as 
valuable out here as what they know.’’ 

As she drove along she kept thinking about 
the Robinsons, and of her own life on the 
ranch, and of Rob’s present trouble. She was 
so busy with her thoughts that she did not 
notice the road, which meandered across the 
prairies without even a tree or a butte for’ land- 
mark. This end of the prairie had never been 
laid off in ranches; it was too rough and too 
much broken by waves of lava that had at one 
time poured down through the valley. For 
miles there was no sign of human existence, 
no fence, no house, no cattle. The girl did 
not realize that she ought to be observing all 
the details that, in the desert, take the place 
of the signposts of civilized regions: 
Harriet had grown drowsy with 
the monotony of the ride, but as 
the time passed, she glanced at the 
sun. It was getting low, and the 
pillar butte had not yet come into 
view. Feeling sure that she would 
see it after the next turn, she urged 
the horses to a trot; then suddenly 
she drew a sharp breath of dismay. 
The road had dipped into a small 
meadow sunk among the buttes, 
and ended. Harriet pulled up the 
team and stared. Before her laya 
long wooden platform. Tent pegs 
still stood in the ground, which was 
littered with camp leavings and 
piles of refuse wool. It was a 
shearing floor. She had taken the 
wrong road. 

She sat still a moment, wonder- 
ing what she had better do. She 
had no idea how far past the right 
turn she had come. The best plan would be 
to feed and water the horses here and then 
turn back. She ate her bread and bacon and 
drank from the canvas bag slung beneath the 
wagon; she envied ’Thello, who had promptly 
laid himself down in the shallow stream that 
oozed from the meadow. 

As she drove back, she watched ahead for 
the place where the road branched, unaware 
that, on her way into the hills, she had passed 
not one but two forks of the road. 

By degrees the ridges that inclosed the flats 
drew nearer. Great chimneys of lava, pillars 
and obelisks of red granite and blocks of iron- 
stained quartz crowded the road, which curved 
and swerved amongst them. Sometimes she 
drove beneath a threatening stone bridge; 
sometimes the wagon squeezed between tilted 
stone slabs; sometimes it bumped over a sharp 
descent of ledges. The rocks ahead took on 
weird, fantastic shapes that made them look 
like the ruins of a fire-swept city, —long streets 
of toppling houses, palaces, towers, dungeons, 
—lighted by the flames of the westering sun. 

So hideously real was it that Harriet found 
herself listening for the uproar of cries that 
would have been part of an actual fire. The 


silence made it more horrible, and in that silence’ 


she began to be afraid. She stopped the 
horses and sat still. She was lost. 

She did not know which way to turn; once 
astray in this labyrinth of rocks, she might 
never be able to find her way out. The horses, 
thirsty and tired, stood with drooping heads. 
*Thello, who lay at the roadside softly pant- 
ing, glanced inquiringly up at her. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, as if answering his ques- 
tion, ‘‘I’ve got to get out of here somehow. 
It’s absurd. I must get out.’’ 

Keeping her eyes on the road, she slowly 
backed the horses. The sun was setting, and 
on the hard, thin soil that covered the bed 
rock, wagon tracks were hard to see. Watch- 
ing the faint trail fixedly, leaning forward 
and urging the team on, she wound in and 
out among the rocks, until gradually they 
became more scattered, and lost their fantastic 
shapes. 

When at last Harriet saw the open road, 
she felt that the worst was behind her; but 
nevertheless she pulled up and looked slowly 
about. She was not sure in which direction 
she ought to turn, and she dreaded the thought 
of going down the cafion alone in the dark. 
’Thello pricked up his ears, stared ahead, 
and growled. 

‘*What is it, boy??? Harriet asked eagerly. 
‘*Run him out!’? But the dog, growling 
softly, merely continued to listen. 

With a sudden sharpening of her senses, 
Harriet peered into the dusk. Perhaps some 
one who could help her was passing near 
by. She listened intently, with every nerve 
alert. 

Suddenly she stood up in the wagon and 
screamed: ‘‘Help! Help! Help!’’ 

A clamor of echoes answered her ringing 
cries, and ’Thello challenged them furiously. 
The girl stood silent. As her voice struck 
back mockingly at her from barren butte and 
rock, she realized that she was helpless, and 
lonely, and afraid. Drawing a deep breath, 
she shut her hands tight. She would not give 
up to fear! Steadying her voice, she put all 
her strength into one more call: 

‘*Help!’? 

‘*Coming!’? A man’s voice answered her. 








and fell in silhouette as he galloped toward 
her. “It’s Garnett !’? Harriet thought joyfully. 

‘*Hello, what’s doing?’’ he asked, as he 
pulled up. ‘‘Anyone hurt? Who is it?’’ 

‘It’s Harriet Holliday. I’m lost. I got 
over into those queer rocks and couldn’t get 
out. ’* 

Garnett caught the quaver in her laugh. 
‘‘Lucky I was riding through this way,’’ he 
said. ‘*That was the city of rocks you were 
in. How did you get out? Even fellows that 
know the country have got balled up in there 
and come pretty near cashing in before they 
struck the trail again.’’ 

Harriet shivered. ‘‘I just made up my mind 
I had to get out, and kept my eyes on the wheel 
tracks until I found the open road again. ’’ 


ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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“O MY GRACIOUS!" CRIED BEATRICE, AGHAST. 


‘*You’ve got grit and sense, and you did well. 
Where are you heading for up here alone?’’ 

‘*Hailey.’’ 

‘*Hailey! This time of night?’’ He dis- 
mounted and tied his horse to the back of 
the wagon; then he got into the seat beside 
her, took up the reins, and whistled to the 
team. 

‘‘Oh, will you really drive me?’’? Harriet 
sighed in relief. Every tired muscle, every 
trembling nerve relaxed, and she leaned wea- 
rily back against the wagon seat. 

‘*T started this morning,’’ she explained. ‘‘I 
took the wrong turn somewhere. But this is 
the first time I’ve been out this way, and so 
it was easy to get lost.’’ 

‘*The first time! And you’re alone!’’ 

‘*Yes, my brother’s'in Hailey. That’s why 
I’m going. He’s in trouble. I don’t know 
just what, but he sent for me to come.”’ 

Garnett made no answer, and they were 
both silent for some moments, while the team 
jogged on. Harriet was wondering whether 
she ought to tell Garnett that Rob was in jail, 
when his voice made her start guiltily: 

‘*Your brother been gone long?’’ 

‘*Long? No; let’s see. He started out 
after the cow — You didn’t hear of her, did 
you?’’ 

‘*Maybe it was yours some one was telling 
me about. ’’ 

‘*T wonder whether it was ours? Perhaps 
Rob tried to take it and got into a squabble. 
And yet that isn’t a bit like him.’’ 

‘*Was he afoot?’? Garnett asked suddenly. 

‘Oh, no. On horseback. 
But it was a strange horse. ’’ 
She stopped. : 

**One of those you were 
telling me he was keep- 
ing?”? 

‘*Yes.’’ In spite of her- 
self her voice became self- 
conscious. 

‘*Well, maybe some one 
thought it was his.’’ 

‘*Thought what?’’ 

‘*Maybe that horse your 
brother was riding belonged 
to another fellow, and the 
other fellow pinched him 
for stealing it.’’ 

‘*What nonsense!’’ She 
laughed faintly. 

‘*Tt’s not nonsense to the fellow that thinks 
his critter was stolen, ’’ he replied. 

‘“‘Of course not. I don’t mean that. I 
mean the idea that my brother would steal a 
horse. You don’t for a moment think he 
would, do you?’’ 

‘*T don’t pass judgment on people I don’t 
know right well.’’ 

‘*But you know what sort of people we are. 
Do you think I would steal ?’’ 

‘*Maybe not.’’ 

Harriet gasped. ‘‘You might as well say 
yes.’’ 

‘*If I saw you riding one of my horses, say, 
and I’d lost one, and you couldn’t tell me 
where you’d got it, and wouldn’t give it up, 
perhaps I’d think you stole it. Perhaps I’d 
run you into the jug until you could tell where 
you got it.’’ 

‘*And that’s what you think has happened 
to Rob?”’ 

‘*M-h’m!’’ he assented. 

‘*‘What?’’ Harriet’s voice rang. She drew 








“WELL,” HE SAID UNEASILY, 2 : 
“ DIDN'T YOU HAVE A NEw HAT Can Dick afford it, with a 


THIS WINTER?” 





‘*T know that your brother was riding my 


‘*Tell me,’’ she demanded sharply, ‘‘tell me! horse. I saw him on it.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





in the living room, with tissue-paper wrap- 
pings and holly-stamped ribbon piled in her 
lap. Her husband was eagerly examining a 
leather-bound volume with illuminated pages. 

‘*T’ve always wanted something from the 
Wainwright shops, and never thought I could 

; afford it!’’? he exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. 

‘*Dick’s wife can, even if you 
ean’t, and Dick gets only eight 
hundred dollars a year,’’ said Mrs. 
Lewis, significantly. 

The eagerness died out of her 
husband’s face, and a frown took 
its place. He knew what she 
meant. Dick Howell had applied 
for the position of cashier at the 
new bank. He wasa likable young 
fellow; but Mr. Lewis, who was 
president of the bank, and his wife 
both felt that he was living beyond 
his means. 

‘*A receiver has no right to look 
a gift horse in the mouth!’’ he 
muttered, as he laid the book on 
the table. 

‘*As the heaviest stockholder in 
the new bank and as its president, 
you are more responsible than 
anyone else for the men you employ there. 
You have the public to consider. ’’ 

Mr. Lewis turned on his heel and left the 
room. ‘‘She’s right, ’’ he said to himself. ‘‘She 
usually is. We don’t want a fellow who’s living 
beyond his means for bank cashier. It’s too 
bad. He’s the most capable and popular fellow 
we could get for the position. ’’ 

Daysville was a village where everyone knew 
everyone else’s affairs. It was common knowl- 
edge that Dick Howell received eight hundred 
dollars for his work as a clerk, and that he 
hoped to obtain a position in the new bank. 

When Mrs. Lewis had put the Christmas 
turkey into the oven, she went across the back 
yard with a jelly mould—a gift for Mrs. 


I: was Christmas morning. Mrs. Lewis sat 






MRS. LEWIS DREW HER /./// 
TOWELS INTO THE 
FOREGROUND. 


Prime. She found Mrs. 
Prime joyfully examining 
an embroidered linen comb- 
ing towel. 

“*Tt’s from Dick’s wife!’’ 
cried Mrs. Prime. ‘‘Isn’t it 
beautiful? She knows how 
much I have to lie down 
during the day, and that I 
like to comb my hair with- 
out taking off my waist. ’’ 

Mrs. Lewis silently ex- 
amined the towel. ‘‘It’s 
not only beautiful,’? she 
said, ‘‘but expensive. How 


wife and a little sister to 
provide for?’’ 

Mr. Prime, with his hands in his pockets, 
turned suddenly from the window and stared 
at the combing towel. ‘‘Seems to me he had 
better be retrenching his expenses rather than 
increasing them!’’ he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Prime tried to show enthusiasm for the 
kitchen utensil that Mrs. Lewis had brought, 
but her eyes strayed constantly to the embroid- 
ered linen. A few minutes later Mrs. Lewis 
went back to her kitchen, basted the turkey, 
arranged the drafts, took another look at the 
handsome leather- bound volume, and then 
went across the street to give Mrs. Tilly a set of 
practical dish towels. Mr. Tilly, like Mr. Prime, 
was a heavy stockholder in the new bank. 

‘“*T was just going over to your house to 
show you what Dick’s wife gave me!’’ cried 
Mrs. Tilly. ‘‘Look at it! It’s the prettiest 
hammered-brass shade I ever saw. And isn’t 
the candlestick a beauty ?’’ 

Mrs. Lewis surveyed the gift rather stiffly. 
‘“*T wish,’’ she said, as she deposited her 
towels unobtrusively on the table, ‘‘that I 
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could afford to give such expensive gifts. How 
does Dick manage it on his salary?’”’ 

Mrs. Tilly shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I’m 
sure I don’t know. I told Mr. Tilly this 
morning that I was ashamed of the gift I sent 
them; it was just a pair of sheets, but they 
were hemmed by hand.’’ 

‘*That’s the sort of gift that Daysville has 
always made and received,’’ said Mrs. Lewis 
firmly, as she drew her towels into the fore- 
ground, ‘‘useful and within our means!’’ 

As Mrs. Lewis was entering her front door, 
she saw a young man and woman across the 
street. They waved gayly to her, and she 
responded cordially enough, in spite of her 
disapproval of their extravagance. Everyone 
liked Dick and his happy, busy young wife. 
As Mrs. Lewis watched them from a front 
window a moment later, perplexity was writ- 
ten plainly on her face. 

‘tShe has a new hat,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘a 
beautiful hat. ’’ 

Mr. Lewis glanced up from his paper. 
‘¢Well,’? he said uneasily, ‘‘didn’t you have 
a new hat this winter?”’ © 

‘*Yes, but it hasn’t a fifteen-dollar plume 
on it. Her las® winter’s hat had just such a 
beautiful plume, but that was pale blue to 
match the trimmings of her suit. Now she 
has a green plume to match this suit.’’ 

‘*Maybe her people —’’ began Mr. Lewis. 

‘*She’s an orphan; she was a school-teacher 
in Ohio when Dick married her,’’ said Mrs. 
Lewis, as she hurried out to the kitchen. 

She liked Dick, and was fonder of Dick’s wife 
than she admitted; but she felt that her hus- 
band ought not, in fairness to the public, employ 
as cashier of the bank a man with an extrava- 
gant wife. Mrs. Lewis’s opposition to Dick was 
not personal or selfish, but it was determined. 

‘*When is the stockholders’ meeting?’’ she 
asked her husband later in the day. 

‘*To-morrow night. I saw Prime just now on 
the street, and he agrees with me about Dick’s 
manner of living. Tilly came up just then, and 
we all think there’s something queer in it.’’ 

With lips firmly pressed together, Mrs. Lewis 
went into the living room, and sat down beside 
the table that was spread with her gifts. If 
the book that Dick’s wife had given her did 
represent extravagance, it was nevertheless 
beautiful. She had not had time to examine 
it carefully before, and she now gave herself 
over to that agreeable pleasure. 

She had turned about half of the pages when 
Beatrice Howell, Dick’s little sister, came in. 
Beatrice was small and agile, and nine years 
old, and more entertaining than discreet. 
Perching herself on the edge of a chair in 
front of Mrs. Lewis, she began to talk. 

‘*Merry Christmas and a happy new year, 
Mrs. Lewis! I had to come over so soon after 
dinner to show you what Dick’s wife gave 
me. She has one, so when this came she said 
Imight have —’’ Beatrice clapped both hands 
over her small red mouth and gazed round- 
eyed at Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘I almost let the cat out 
of the bag then, didn’t I?’’ she said with a 
giggle. ‘‘Anyhow, I got this chain and locket, 
and I’ve wanted one for years and years !’’ 

Mrs. Lewis took the chain disapprovingly. 
She did not understand the reason for the 
child’s confusion, but she saw the value of the 
gift. As she examined the locket, the leather- 
bound book slipped from her lap and fell to the 
floor. Both Beatrice and Mrs. Lewis stooped 
for it. Beatrice reached it first, but from its 
pages fell a card, which Mrs. Lewis picked up. 

‘*T haven’t seen this before,’’? she began, 
and then stopped. The card read, ‘‘To Mrs. 
Richard Howell, with love from Aunt Annie. ’’ 
It bore the date of the previous Christmas. 

‘*O my gracious!’’ cried Beatrice, aghast. 
‘She forgot to take that‘out. O Mrs. Lewis, 
let’s have it crisscross hearts, will you? 
You see, of course I knew that my chain came 
from her cousin; she says that’s all in the 
family. But -she’d feel awful to know that 
you knew ’bout the book, and she saved the 
nicest thing that came to her last year for 
you, ’cause she likes you the best. O dear!’’ 

Mrs. Lewis sat holding the telltale card, and 
with a curious expression looked at the small 
betrayer of family secrets. ‘‘So that’s the way 
Dick’s wife makes handsome presents?’’ 

Confident that Mrs. Lewis had ‘‘crisscrossed 
hearts,’’ and that she would not tell, Beatrice 
began to talk very fast. 

‘‘Why, she gives away most everything she 
gets. It’s this way. She knows loads and 
loads of folks, and they all like her and give 
her presents. And you see they don’t live 
here. They live all over, but mostly in Ohio; 
and she says most of them will never come to 
see her, and it’s fair, anyway. She says she 
loves to get the presents, and for a year she 
ean look at them and own them, and then 
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when next Christmas comes she can pass them 
on. She says we ought to pass on all the hap- 
piness at Christmas time that we can get hold 
of, and she can’t get hold of much else besides 
happiness, she says, on Dick’s salary! Doing 
this way, she can give lots of folks happiness. 
She just loves to give! I’’—Beatrice put her 
chain against her cheek and spoke with engag- 
ing frankness—‘'‘I love to get!’ 

Mrs. Lewis was an interested listener, and 
the child proceeded to give a great deal of 
information concerning Dick’s wife. ‘‘Why, 
Dick says she can do the most on the least 
money of anyone he ever heard of. We’re 
awful proud of her, Dick and I are. Have 
you seen her new feather? The one that’s 
light green at one end and dark at the other?’’ 

Mrs. Lewis nodded. 

Beatrice giggled, and rocked back and forth 
in her chair. ‘‘Well, then, it’s fooled you! 
It isn’t new at all. She never had but just 
that one feather. It began as a white one, 
she says, and she’s had it colored a little 
darker and a little darker, until, she says, 
some day it will have to be black, and then 
all she can ever wear to go with it will be 
black and white. Isn’t that funny? We have 
the best times, laughing, at our house since 
she came there. She’s such fun, and she 
makes all my dresses, and hers, too; and Dick 





says that if he gets a position in the new 
bank, he can give her more money to do on.’’ 

When Beatrice finally left, Mrs. Lewis sat 
thinking for a long time. It was not an easy 
thing for her to acknowledge that she had made 
a mistake, but she knew that she had unjustly 
planted seeds of doubt concerning Dick in the 
minds of the stockholders of the new bank. 

Beatrice’s words, quoted from Dick’s wife, 
eame to her mind: ‘‘ ‘She says we ought to 
pass on all the happiness at Christmas time 
that we can get hold of.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Lewis’s step was.firm when she crossed 
the back yard. ‘‘I didn’t crisscross hearts,’’ 
she said to herself half guiltily, as she tapped 
on Mrs. Prime’s kitchen door. 

Later, in the early dusk, she crossed the 
street to Mrs. Tilly’s, and in the evening she 
told the story to her husband. 


‘*It isn’t such a bad thing for the cat to get | 


out of the bag sometimes, is it?’’ he exclaimed 
with a smile. 

The following evening, when the outer door 
opened at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Lewis was 
waiting for her husband in the hall. 

‘*Was the stockholders’ meeting satisfac- 
tory?’’ she asked anxiously. 

‘*Very.”” 

‘*And tell me what was done about Dick?’’ 

‘*He was elected cashier unanimously. ’’ 


She OLD SQUIRES SILVER MINE 





HUNDER!’’ was 
what the almanac 
predicted for that 
day—thunder with a big ex- 
a@ clamation point. In disdain 


“ Addison and I set off early 
in the morning, with auger and axe, in quest 
of ‘‘Maine rosewood. ’’ 

In sttict point of fact, no rosewood grows 
in Maine, or ever did. What was then sold 
for Maine rosewood was, in reality, the heart- 
wood of the black-cherry tree, which is a fine- 
grained wood of a delicate rose color. In 
Maine black -cherry trees rarely grow more 
than a foot in diameter; and the heartwood, 
of course, is considerably less than that. As 
a result, the trees do not yield much lumber 
that is wide enough for commercial use. 

But in one of the old squire’s forest lots— 
Lot 37—we had come upon some fairly large 
black-cherry trees, and Addison and I went 
up there that day to determine how much clear 
heartwood they would yield. 

The place was on a little flat of alluvial soil, 
along the east bank of Otter Brook, where 
it bends southward round a hill. Two years 
before, a forest fire had burned the spruce and 
pine growth off the hill, and had left only a 
few lofty tree stubs standing stark and: black 
against the sky line. The fire had not reached 
the moist flat by the brook, and there the belt 
of several hundred cherry trees grew. 

We reached the place, which was four or 
five miles from the house, about noon, and at 
once set to work. Addison tapped the cherry 
trunks with the auger, and I kept account of 
what each tree would probably yield in lumber. 

We were working busily when suddenly, 
about two o’clock, the almanac vindicated 
itself. A thundershower bore down the valley 
of the brook. Right in the midst of the first 
downpour—as we were trying to find shelter 
under a thick spruce—came a flash of lightning, 
and at almost the same instant a crashing clap 
of thunder. The lightning struck one of the 
pine stubs on the hillside and set it on fire. 

In spite of the rain, the stub continued to 
blaze fitfully for a while. After the storm 
had passed, we went up to look at the tree. 
The lightning had torn up the ground and the 
blueberry bushes for twenty or thirty feet 
round its base; several broken quartz crystals 
were scattered about it. The earth had been 
torn from a ledge of gray rock, which now 
sparkled at several points. 

Addison, who was interested in minerals, 
examined the ledge curiously. 

‘*That looks like silver,’’ he said; and with 
the poll of the axe he broke out a piece of the 
rock to take home. 

The rock lay round the house for several 
weeks. Addison was convinced that it con- 
tained silver, and the old squire, too, thought 
there might be silver in it. On one of his trips 
to Portland he took it to Prof. Henry Bartlett, 
who then made assays of ore. After making 
some tests, the professor told the old squire that 
the specimen did, indeed, contain silver. 

‘*Tf you have got enough rock like that,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you can open a mine and get rich.’’ 

This, it should be remembered, was in the 
’70’s. Since then silver-mining in Maine has 
had a ‘‘history,’’ with many dubious episodes 
in it, as countless investors have found to their 
cost. But our discovery, which probably was 
one of the first of its kind in the state, had all 
the freshness of novelty. 

The old squire came home in a very hope- 
ful mood, and the next day he and Addison 
went up to Lot 37, and with pick and shovel 
uncovered some more of the ledges. There 
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appeared to be plenty of 
that leaden-gray ore. 

Visions of wealth began 
to loom on the family hori- 
zon. But although we kept 
very quiet about our dis- 
covery, news of it got abroad 
—how, I donot know. Per- 
haps Professor Bartlett had 
spoken of the matter to his 
acquaintances in Portland. 
Within a week everyone in 
town knew about our find, 
and an account of it ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

A few days later, Willis 
Murch, who had been fish- 
ing along Otter Brook, came 
running over to the old 
squire’s, while we were at 
dinner, to tell us that three 
men were camping on Lot 
37, and were blasting out 
rock there. 

Outsiders in possession of 
our silver mine! In less 
than half an hour Addison 
and I were on our way to 
the place. Surely enough, 
we found three men hard at 
work, drilling and blasting 
the ledge. A tent stood near 
by, and a camp kit and tools 
lay about on the ground; on 
pegs in the old tree stub that 
the lightning had struck, 
hung three revolvers. 

Addison and I watched 
the men for a while from 
cover of the cherry trees; 
then we went up to them. 

‘*Hello!l’? Addison said. 
‘*What are you doing here 
in our lot?’’ 

The men looked us over. ‘‘Mining, if you 
want to know, young fellow,’’ one of them 
said. ‘*We’ve located a claim here. ’’ 

‘*But this isn’t your land!’’ Addison ex- 
claimed. ‘‘This is private property. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s unimproved land,’’ the fellow replied. 
‘*We have located a mine here under United 
States mining law. See our stakes there?’’ 

‘*But I tell you this is private property,’’ 
Addison insisted. ‘*This isn’t wild land.’’ 

**Reckon you don’t know mining law very 
well. We’re Colorado miners, and we know 
what we’re about.’’ 

‘*Well, you’ll have to get off this land,’’ 
Addison said firmly. 


The men laughed, and went on drilling; one | 
of them remarked that we had better not bother | 


them. 
We went home and reported to the old squire. 
Considerably disturbed, he drove to the village 


the next morning to consult his lawyer. Mr. 
Holt was puzzled. 
‘*Maine isn’t a mining state,’’ he said. ‘‘I 


don’t believe there are any precedents to guide 
us. I couldn’t say how such a case would be 
decided. You can warn them off, and then 
begin an action for trespass. ’’ 

Accordingly the old squire and Addison 
went up the next day to warn the intruders 
off formally. The men took it pleasantly 


enough, but stood on their rights under | 
mining law. They had found no claim stakes | 
there, they said, and therefore had a perfect | 


right to mine the land for gold or silver. 
However, we began suit against them for 
trespass, and the case was entered for the 
September county court. Meanwhile the men 
went on with their blasting. 


“DON'T PAY OVER THAT MONEY, SIRI” 
THERE'S SOMETHING WRONG ABOUT THIS!” 


We heard rumors | 


that they had sent some samples of the ore to 
Professor Bartlett for assay, and that he had 
returned a good report. 

One evening about the tenth of September, 
the three miners made us a call. They did 
not seem at all rough; in fact, they impressed 
us as rather courteous, pleasant-spoken fellows. 
They gave their names as Sangster, Rand, 
and Crothers. 

‘*We hear that you are going to bring suit 
against us for trespass,’’ Rand began. ‘‘That’s 
all right. Wedon’t blame you. But weknow 
that our claim is legal, and that it will hold 
under mining law.’’ 

The old squire remarked that the court 
would have to decide that. 

‘* Sure,’? Rand replied good - naturedly. 
‘*That’s what courts are for. We bear no 
| malice about it. You think you’re right, and 
we think we’re right. ’’ 

‘*We rather think you Maine folks ought to 
thank us for coming here and opening up 
mining,’’ Crothers said. ‘‘There’s some rich 
ore up there, and this will soon be a big 
mining country. We’re just sending off eight 
barrels more of ore samples for assay.’’ 

‘*That ledge isn’t the only one up there,’’ 
Rand remarked casually. ‘‘We’ve found just 
as good ore on the other side of that hill. 
We’ ve staked claims over there, too.’’ 

The old squire made no comment except to 
say that the other side of the hill was not his 
land. 

‘*We don’t want any law trouble,’’ Sangster 
said. ‘*There’s silver ore enough up there for 
us all. If you’ll give us enough to pay us 
for our trouble so far, we’ll pull out of that 
first ‘lead’ on your land and go to work on 
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thinking. The railway station agent was a 
young man named Curtis Knapp, whom we 
knew very well. On the day that Addison 
had drawn the eight barrels of ore to the 
station Knapp had remarked, as he was 
weighing the shipment, ‘‘These same eight 
barrels came here last week for these same 
parties. What’s in them ?’’ 

‘*Silver ore for assay from the new mine,’’ 
Addison replied. 

‘*That so?’’ said Knapp, turning back to 
the last week’s bills in his entry book. ‘‘Yes, 
eight barrels. They had kegs of blasting 
powder in them then, so they said—packed in 
sawdust, all the way from Denver. 

‘*Hello!’? he added. ‘This is odd. They 
weighed just the same then as they do now— 
twenty-five hundred and sixty pounds. That’s 
three hundred and twenty pounds apiece. 
Those chaps must be doing a lot of blasting 
to use that much powder.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess they are, by the noise,’’ 
Addison said. 

That afternoon he took the shipping receipts 
up to the miners’ camp. He felt curious 
enough about what Knapp had said to ask 
them whether they got their powder from 
Colorado. They said that they did, because 
the powder out there was better for mining 
purposes; Sangster showed him a keg of the 
powder. Addison remembered afterward that 
the keg was marked, ‘‘25 Pounds. Stratton 
Mills, New Jersey.’’ 

For a week or more the old squire pondered 
the question of buying out the miners. Four 
thousand dollars was a large sum of money to 
pay, but large value seemed at stake. He 
went up to the lot and had another talk with 
the three miners. They fi- 
nally offered to take $3,500. 








HE CRIED. 


our other claims. Wedon’t want to crowd any- 
one,’’ he added. ‘*We want to start square.’’ 

That sounded so fair that the old squire 
asked them how much they wished. 

‘*Well, sir, to pay for the work we’ve put 
into the place and for our expenses this sum- 
mer, we ought to get four thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘*But we wouldn’t take a dollar of your 
money,’’ Rand interposed, ‘‘until these last 
samples from the deep rock go to the state as- 
sayer and you see his report. Business is busi- 
ness. We don’t ask you to take risks on ore.’’ 

The old squire told them that he would con- 
sider the matter, and they bade us good evening. 
As they went out, Crothers asked whether they 
could hire one of our teams to draw the barrels 
of samples to the railway station. 

The old squire felt reluctant to connect him- 
self with the men in any way; but he could | 
not without seeming churlish refuse their | 


recently been opened, and drew the eight 
barrels down to the railway station. 
The assay report came back a few days later. 


squire began seriously to think that perhaps 
he would be wise to buy out the three miners. 


three miners, who asked for time to employ 


put over. 
waiting, Mr. Holt advised the old squire to 





“ WAITI 





request. The next day, therefore, Addison | 
drove up to the new mine by a trail that had | lage. _They were large, broad-backed horses, 


It was so good—five hundred dollars in silver | 
to the ton of ore—that a wave of mining ex- 
citement swept through the county. The old 


After some further discus- 
sion, he struck a bargain 
with them, and agreed to 
meet them at Mr. Holt’s 
office in the village at ten 
o’clock the following morn- 
ing to draw up the papers 
and to pay the money. 

The next morning we had 
breakfast at six o’clock. 
The whole family felt a 
little anxious about the 
approaching business trans- 
action. The three miners 
walked down to our place 
from their camp, and the 
old squire offered to give 
them a lift to the village. 

Addison and I watched 
them drive down the lane, 
and then turned to our 
morning chores. Addison 
seemed preoccupied; as I 
was leading our two Per- 
cheron work horses out to 
the water tub I heard him 
mutter, half to himself: 

‘*That’s queer !’’ 

‘*What’s queer? What do 
you mean ?’’ 

**How many kegs of 
powder do you suppose 
would go into a barrel? 
And would a barrel of 
powder kegs weigh over 
three hundred pounds ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said I. 
‘“*Why?’’ 

**T don’t believe that 
more than five of those 
kegs, packed in sawdust, 
would go into a barrel,’’ he 
went on musingly, ‘‘and the whole thing, 
barrel and all, wouldn’t weigh over a hundred 
and fifty pounds. But when those barrels came 
from Colorado to those fellows they weighed 
three hundred and twenty pounds apiece, just 
as much as when they were packed full of 
ore! How could that be?’’ 

I could not account for it. 

** And that powder was made in New Jersey, 
too!’? Addison continued. ‘‘I tell you,’’ he 
cried, suddenly, ‘‘those fellows are playing 
some sort of game on us!’’ 

Whether or not it was the force of Addison’s 
conviction that persuaded me, I do not know; 
but instantly I, too, felt that the miners were 
cheating us. ‘*‘What can we do?’’ I said. 

‘*Go after them, and stop their game some- 
_ how till we know more about this. We must 
| hurry, too, or they’ll get that money !’’ 

We bridled the two Percherons, jumped on 
their bare backs, and rode like mad for the vil- 


and our legs stuck out from their sides. My 
horse nearly bumped the breath out of me. 
Mr. Holt’s office was up one flight of stairs, 
over a dry-goods store. Without stopping to 
hitch the horses, we slid off their backs and 
rushed upstairs. The old squire had just come 
from the bank with the money, and sat on one 


| side of the office table with the package of bills 
Court sat that week, but on appeal of the | under his hand. Mr. Holt had finished drawing 

| up the agreement and was reading it aloud ; the 
counsel and to collect precedents, our case was | 
Since that meant delay and tedious | 


three miners sat on the other side of the table. 
Addison was ahead of me. Dashing into 
the room, he clutched the old squire’s arm. 


buy the fellows out, and thus to secure full | ‘‘Don’t pay over that money, sir!’’ he cried, 
|and undisputed ‘title to the property. But in| ‘‘Wait! There’s something wrong about this!’’ 


the meantime a chance word had set Addison 


Holt stopped short and stared at us in 
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But the miners saved us ad propane but the old squire had already 


amazement. 
trouble of explaining our interruption. For 
at the word ‘‘wrong,’’ Sangster made a grab 
across the table for the money. As the old 
squire pulled the package of bills away from 
him, Crothers jumped to his feet, knocking 
over his chair, and made a motion as if to 
draw a gun. Rand seized his partners by the 
shoulders and said, ‘‘No, no!’’ in a low voice. 

Everyone in the room had jumped to his feet. 
Tightly gripping his package of money, the old 
squire looked hard at Sangster and Crothers. 

‘¢‘Well, young man, what is it you think is 
wrong?’’ Rand said, glaring at Addison. 

‘“ Those ore samples—that powder—the whole 
thing !’’ replied Addison, still panting from our 
hard ride. ‘‘Five powder kegs in a barrel don’t 
weigh three hundred and twenty pounds!’’ 

Rand glanced at his two partners and mut- 
tered something about the deal being off; and 
then, after an angry silence, the three men 
left the office together. 

Addison now attempted to explain our 





seen enough to convince him that he had been 
dealing with rogues, and that he had almost 
been swindled. 


The three sharpers did not return to the | no answer—certainly no assur- 
mine, even for their kit and tools, but left | ance from the Man of Peace. 
town during the day. As nearly as we could | 


find out, they had happened to be at Portland 
when the news of our ‘‘find’’ first got abroad. 
On the chance of opening a profitable mine, 
they had gone up to the place and staked a 
claim. They had quickly found, however, 
that the rock was not rich enough in silver to 
pay for working the mine. 

A scheme to swindle us had then occurred 
to them. A confederate in the West shipped 
them those eight barrels; but instead of con- 
taining blasting powder, the barrels contained 
rich ore from a Western silver mine. The 
three rogues had sent that ore to the state 
assayer, and so had got the very alluring report 
that had so nearly beguiled the old squire into 
buying a worthless mine on his own land! 
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- Duchess 


By the Kt‘Fon. Millicent; 
of Sutherland 














the Camp of the Oat Field 
—by that name the Millicent 
Sutherland Ambulance, auxiliary 
hospital to the British Red Cross and 
the French army medical service, is 
known in the north of France. 
When you first emerge from the 
little red-roofed town of B., with its 
rude iron grids and gratings, its faded 
walls, its canals, and its cobble streets, 
you cross a wooden drawbridge, and 
there by the gardens and orchards of 
the chateau you come upon the tents 
of the camp. In their blaze of color 
they remind you of the abode of 
some robber chief. The large, double- 
roofed tents are painted vermilion, 
brown, and yellow —and the ‘‘artists’’ who 
did the work, whether they were surgeons, 
nurses, or orderlies, have left their individu- 
ality upon these hospital wards. But the paint- 
ing of the tents was not a mere freak of fancy, 
born as we ‘‘lazed’’ by the bright-colored 
barges on the canals where the Belgians ‘‘in 
reserve’’ sit fishing hour by hour, and declare 
** Les poissons ne meurent pas’’; no, it was a 
well-ordered design to protect the place from 
hostile aircraft, by making the tents blend 
with the neighboring barns and haystacks. 
Our experiences last winter in a restaurant, in 
Dunkirk, which we had converted into a hun- 
dred-bed hospital, convinced us that, as far as 
possible, we must give the wounded soldiers out- 
door treatment, so that we could fight pain and 
poison with the aid of sunshine. Asa result of 
our conviction, we ordered the tents in January. 
The large marquees are arranged in two 
rows, and they hold from sixteen to twenty beds 
each. At present we have a hundred beds at 
our hospital, and there is room for twenty 
more. I am talking of real beds, mind you, 


a x au Champ d’Avoine’’— 


with white sheets, soft pillows, and mattresses 
of wool or hair; not of the straw paillasses on 
which the wounded have to lie in hundreds 
on the ground in the clearing stations at the 











The chaplain making shelves for stores out of 
old cases. 


front. The ambulance cars usually bring in the 
wounded at nightfall. We put our patients at 
once into the receiving tent, where we feed and 
wash them; all their uniforms, and all that 
is worth preserving of their underclothing, 
we put into a large linen bag and send to 
be disinfected. Shot and shell are not the 
only things that make havoc of the men in 
the trenches; in spite of the very best arrange- 
ments of the army medical service, there is 
always the unavoidable wretchedness caused 
by body parasites. Men have not had their 
clothes off for weeks, and often their feet are 
broken and swollen from being so long in the 
same socks and boots. 

When we take the wounded soldiers from 
the receiving tent and put them to bed in the 
ward tents, they seem in the first few minutes 
to forget their suffering in the exquisite ease 






Upper left: One of the wounded in the open air, with the Duchess of Sutherland and a Sister. 
interior of one of the hospital tents. The lower picture is a general view of the camp from the road. 


of being clad in clean night clothes and of 
lying in real beds again. They look up grate- 
fully into the nurse’s face and turn like con- 
tented children. Then, after a moment, pain 
grips them again. 

Nothing gives you such an understanding 
of the indomitable soul of man as to watch 
the soldier who, having endured the unbeliev- 
able horror of trench warfare, comes into the 
hospital grievously wounded. He is a mar- 

vel. A slightly wounded man grumbles a 

little; his nerves are on edge, for he knows 

that he may soon return to the firing line; 
but a badly wounded man never grumbles. 








‘*We all have to die,’’ whispered a French 
Zouave to me. ‘‘To die to-day or to-mor- 
row, madame, what does it matter so long 
as one dies for one’s country ?’’ 

I have seen young soldiers, wounded so 
severely that they face a prospect of life- 
long disablement, as cheerful as schoolboys. 
They are not silent and morose; they dis- 
cuss with each other, fiercely although 
amicably, the courage and dash of their 
respective corps. I have seen a man waving 
the stump of an arm, or another brandish- 
ing a crutch, and figuratively fighting over 
again various incidents of the war. They 
talk and talk, modestly reminiscent of their 
own deeds of daring, but speaking of com- 
rades whom they considered braver than 

themselves. A few of the older men, however, 
lie silent, with their eyes full of memory. A 
photograph of wife or child is often on their 
beds; on one of these I saw scribbled, ‘‘A mon 
brave papa—courage.’’ Or there is a cher- 
ished letter that they read and read again: ‘‘I 
am sending you one sock; Mary made the 
other. I do not like knitting, but I am knit- 
ting for my country and you’’—that from Doris 
in the honeysuckled cottage a ‘‘long, long way 
in Tipperary.’’ 

After going the rounds at night, you leave 
the tents to the night Sisters; and pacing to 
and fro under the rising moon, you wonder 
whether this war is, after all, the most awful 
religious revival that the world has ever seen. 
Have men grown suddenly great and noble in 
self-sacrifice, and at last realized what no pulpit 
preacher could ever make them realize—that 
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‘twe have not here an abiding 
city, but we seek after the city 
which is to come’? To such 
strange wonderings there comes 


The moon hangs a blood-red 
disk in the sky, with its face 
reflected in. the waters of the 
canals. Over the flat fields 
there is a faint blue light; there 
is no real darkness. Beasts and 
birds are sleeping, the frogs 
croak, and mosquitoes hum. In 
the hospital tents, the pa- 
tients, with few exceptions, 
have ceased to toss uneasily; 
they sleep. But somewhere 
men areawake. Boom! Boom! 
—beyond the horizon go the 
guns. Honk! Honk !—motors 
tear along the. dusty road. 
Motor cycles rattle from the front with dis- 
patches, and sometimes you hear the queer 
droning of an aéroplane overhead, watchfully 
patrolling the skies. 

I go into Dunkirk occasionally, and look up 
the scene of our last winter’s labors—and bring 
back papers and sweets for our wounded. 
The wounded are very clever with their hands. 
Give them a piece of broken shell case, or a 
fragment of wood to work with, and they 
can fashion articles from biplanes to buttons. 





philanthropies. 


pital, 
Sutherland.” 





Upper right: The 


Dunkirk looks very deserted in summer; 
long-range shells have fallen about the place 
and worried the citizens. Yet our former land- 
lady was seriously thinking of reopening her 
restaurant when the smell of iodoform and 
carbolic had faded away on the sea breeze. 
Everyone tries to make as much money as he 
can in France to atone for a great deal of loss 
in the war. 

People get used to long-range bombardments ; 
they know that the gun cannot hold out for 
many hours at a distance of twenty-five miles; 
they fit up their cellars, and while the shelling 
lasts are content to live below ground instead 
of above ground. Soon, like the men of the 
Middle Ages, we shall have learned to live 
dangerously with consummate ease. How 
eagerly we have read stories of poison rings, 
of iron chambers, of dank dungeons; little we 
guessed, in reading, that we should 
suffer equally terrifying if less roman- i 





THE DUCHESS OF SUTHER- 
LAND has long been actively 
interested in various English 


culminated in the establishment 
—first in Belgium, and later in 
France—of her own war hos- 
“*L’Ambulance Millicent 








England, for it is almost im- 
possible to get mutton in this 
town; cases of chocolate and 
tinned pastes, a whole Ayrshire 
cheese, and a keg of Irish but- 
ter. Those are gifts, and they 
help to give a decent fare to our 
patients and our staff. 

And there are the tragic 
days. Word flies to us of ter- 
rible fighting at the front— 
poison gas has been let loose; 
new short-range artillery at- 
tacks have been made on new 
villages; there are many, many 
wounded. Down all the roads 
and lanes the poor civilian 
population are escaping from 
danger. 

Refugees upon a road after a 
violent bombardment! There 
is no more piteous sight! They 
fly from din and desolation, and they can take 
little with them from their ruined homes. 
Babies, heaped into handcarts drawn by dogs, 
sometimes share space with very old people, 
who do not know what is happening. The 
adults are usually hatless, and carry bundles 
of all shapes. Some have tied a mattress on a 
perambulator; and I have seen a dazed girl 
clutching a stovepipe and three umbrellas. 

These people seem filled with only one desire 
—to escape. Those who strive to soften the 
suffering of these harmless, homeless 
people do the noblest work. Children 
there are without parents, and parents 
without children. Their cottages and 
farms are in flames, their household 
goods shattered, their prospects in life 
ruined. Here is war at its cruellest 
and blackest, and the shadow of an 
overwhelming sense of uselessness in 
this destruction rests over all. ‘*With- 
out importance in a military sense,’’ 
says the official communiqué, in re- 
porting an engagement; but the des- 
olation wrought is just as great as 
if the battle had been of the utmost 
significance. 

There isa certain day in April, 1915, 
that I shall never forget. It was 
before we had moved from Dunkirk. 
A message had come to our hospital that 
there were no Red Cross motors available to 
evacuate the Civil Hospital at Poperinghe; 
could my cars come? The village had been 
heavily bombarded, and a shell had crashed 
through the roof of the hospital, which was 
in a convent, into a ward of women and chil- 
dren, and had killed four nuns, and eight of 
the wounded in their beds. 

The sight of that room when I arrived! It 
was too horrible to describe. All of the beds 
were unmade, just as the occupants had strug- 
gled out of them; shreds of clothing and 
splinters of crockery littered the place. In 
the air I smelled a queer odor of chemicals 
and gunpowder. 

The wounded had been huddled on beds 
and chairs in the dark corridors. The nuns 
stood in trembling groups, trying to conceal 
their pain and terror, yet their tears fell fast. 
The older Sisters had gone to Abeli the night 
before, and now there were fifty in all, nuns 
and patients, to take to safety; even with the 
help of the Belgian car we should have to make 
two journeys. 

I recollect each impression of that day: the 
need and apprehension among the sufferers, yet 
their extraordinary patience; the indecision of 
the Flemish authorities, who could not decide 
which station to send us to; the miraculous 
efforts of the French and Belgian liaison officers 
who helped me to ‘‘get a move on’’ ; the British 
army medical colonel who said, ‘‘ Dear me, dear 
me! This is very terrible! I am afraid I must 
gonow; I have so much work !’’ and who then 
passed all his morphia tablets into my safekeep- 
ing ; and always the perpetual, deafening noise. 


Her work has 





tic experiences, and grow entirely to 
understand the frame of mind in 
which men faced the horrors of long 
ago! 

In August, 1914, our Ambulance 
was in Namur, which fell to the 
Germans after a few days of bom- 
bardment. A month of breathless 
excitement followed. A year later we 
find ourselves settled down to war. 
Encamped in a rich agricultural dis- 
trict, engaged in a labor of mercy, with 
the wounded arriving by ambulance 
train, so smoothly does everything 
work that we can hardly realize that 
dreadful desolation reigns only a few 
miles away. 

There are days when we dream of 
peace. One of the American ambulance drivers 
strolls down to bring me water lilies and show 
me his snapshots; he reports ‘‘no wounded 
to-night at the station.’? Sighing with relief, 
we sit on camp stools amid the oats, set the 
gramophone to some gay tune, and laugh. 

Then there are the busy days, when the 
stores come in and we unpack the big boxes. 
A new tent for the orderlies—medical necessi- 
ties from New York—oh, splendid, priceless 
gift! Then a sheep—dead, of course—from 








One of the surgeons taking exercise at cricket, with an 


improvised bat and wicket. 


I shall never forget the wails of the children 
inside the hospital; the growling of the guns 
beyond Ypres ; the rambling London omnibuses 
in the streets, painted all in one shade of drab 
and stripped of every hopeful advertisement, 
carrying forward cheering British troops. 

We had fifteen miles to go; the roads were 
choked with transport. I was glad to remem- 
ber that those morphia tablets would bring 
sweet sleep to all inside our ambulances. 

When the British ‘‘ Tommies’’ saw our 
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O, Skipper! Go 
back, boy! The 
water’s too cold. 







We’ll use the dory to pick 
d up what coots we get. You 
% lie by the stove and keep 
% house. ’’ 

yy = =—**Oh, take the pup along, 
“3 Aleck!’? said Bob Harri- 
man. ‘‘He’ll be company. 
What say? Good! Come on, old fellow! There 
—down, down! No need of eating me alive, 
even if I have begged you a berth in the 
steerage. ’’ 

Bob Harriman and Arthur Peters, city bank 
clerks, had this year arranged to take their 
vacation in midwinter. They were passing 
the last three days of it with big, jovial Aleck 
Seavey in his fisherman’s cabin on Spectacle 
Island. At half past three o’clock on the 
morning of December 3ist they had finished 
a hot breakfast and were getting ready for a 
last trip after coots. Aleck brought 
in his thermometer and held it up to 
the lamp. 

‘‘Only twelve above! There’ll be 
some cold fingers on Forecastle Rock 
this morning. Here, Bob, take this 
basket of kindling down to the dory; 
we’ll want some dry stuff to start a 
driftwood fire, after we get through 
shooting. Everything else aboard— 
lunch, water jug, guns, tolers? Don’t 
forget that reel of cod line, Arthur; 
we’ll need it to anchor our decoys. 
Well, let’s be moving!’’ 

Aleck shut the door, and followed 
Bob and Arthur down the slippery 
zigzag path to the little beach. 

Skipper was leaping and barking ex- 
citedly round the stranded bow of the 
high dory. Bob and Arthur swung 
him yelping over the gunwale. 

‘* Art and I’1l do the rowing, Aleck, ’”’ 
Bob said. ‘‘We won’t have another 
chance to handle a pair of oars before 
next summer. ’’ 

Seayey settled himself in the stern 
on the ‘‘tolers’’—the wooden decoys 
that are used in hunting coots. Skip- 
per curled up at his feet. Steadily, 
although somewhat jerkily, the dory 
moved southwest over the long, low 
swells. The sky was black and star- 
less, and a northeast breeze was 
beginning to ripple the water. 

‘“There’s snow in that wind,’’ said Aleck. 

About five o’clock a ledge loomed ahead. 
‘**Forecastle Rock,’’ announced the fisherman. 

With a sigh of relief, the two boys pulled in 
their oars; it had been a hard three-mile row. 
Skipper scrambled out, and dashed here and 
there as the men unloaded the boat and carried 
their ‘‘duffel’’ over the ice-glazed rocks and 
seaweed to a natural blind, a hundred yards 
from the northern end of the ledge. Soon the 
string of decoys, moored with a ground line 
from the cod reel, were bobbing on the dark 
water twenty-five yards in front of the blind. 

Aleck went back and pulled the dory into a 
small cove near the decoys. As he hurried 
over the ledges toward the blind, he slipped 
on the icy seaweed that covered a rounded 
boulder. When he got to his feet he found 
that his ankle was badly wrenched; but he 
managed to hobble to the rocks, where Bob | 
and Arthur had concealed themselves. There | 
he settled himself beside Skipper, whom they | 
had tied to a rock behind the parapet. 

‘*You’ll have to pick up the birds, boys,’’ | 
Aleck said. 

An occasional whir and splash in the dark- | 


ness told the hunters that the coots had begun | ment, fatigue, and the icy chill made his| | could never swim ashore with the heavy dory 
As it grew lighter, they could see | 


to arrive. 


the birds skimming the wave crests and | yards south of the last decoy, and watching the | left for him to do except to cling to the boat 


plumping heavily down among the decoys. 


The guns began to bang. After each fusillade | swam on. Could he reach it? He measured the | while his strength would fail and he would 
Bob or Arthur went out in the dory and picked | distance with his eye; the space between him | drop off. And the tide would creep over 
After dragging the | and the boat did not seem to be diminishing. | Forecastle Rock, and Aleck and Arthur — 


up the birds they had hit. 
bow of the dory up again on the beach in the | 
little cove, the boys hurried back to the blind. 

Two hours passed, and then suddenly the | 
coots stopped flying. ‘There was a long inter- 
val of quiet; 


the biting northeast wind. 

‘*Guess it’s all over, *’ said Seavey. 
How that leg 
then cried, ‘‘ Look, boys! 


‘Whew ! 


Look over there!’’ 


—’’ he stopped suddenly, and | 





Bob and Arthur looked, and their ery of 
consternation echoed his. Down from the 
northeast, parallel to the ledge, and fully a 
hundred feet from it, was drifting a dory— 
their dory! It was easy to see what had hap- 
pened. Left alone for an unusually long 
period, the boat had been floated off the sharp 
beach by the rising tide; it had swung out 
into the cove, where the wind had caught it. 
In two hours the water would be over the top 
of the ledge. 

‘*We’ve got to get that dory, and mighty 
quick!’’ Aleck shouted. ‘‘If we don’t —’’ 
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then shot his hand up. His fingers just caught | 
over the high bow, and for a moment he rested. 
‘*Hurrah!’’ shouted Arthur. But Seavey | 
said nothing; the fight was still far from won. 
Freezing, exhausted, Bob clung to the dory. 
It had been a terrible swim and his strength 
was almost spent. Two seconds more, and 
the boat would have drifted beyond his reach ; 
he had come too close to missing it to feel 
much exultation now. But the dory was 
drifting to sea; his struggle was not yet over; 
he must bestir himself and clamber aboard. 








Working along amidships, where the gunwale 





BREATHLESS, BOB WATCHED THE MISSILE SHOOT TOWARD HIM. 


He started up, but dropped back with a 


groan. Arthur and Bob were on their feet. 
**T’ll gol’? cried Bob. ‘*You can’t swim, 
Arthur. ’’ 


Off came his cap and coat; he stripped his 
warm gray sweater over his head, dragged off 
his short rubber boots, and stood on the cold 
rock in his stockings. There was no time to 
take off anything more. Scrambling over the 
| parapet, he slid into the water. The icy cold- 
ness of it seemed almost to cut off his breath. 

‘“*‘Swim south of the decoys, so as to allow 
for her drift!’’ Aleck shouted. 

** All right !’’ 

Bob struck out for the spot where he hoped 
to catch the dory. At the gymnasium tank at 
home Bob was considered a strong and finished 
swimmer, and ordinarily he would quickly 
| have eovered the forty yards that separated 

him from the boat. But he had never swum 
| under such a handicap before, and never when 
three lives were at stake. It was no time for 
| fancy swimming; he fought through the water 
savagely and raggedly, knowing that his energy | 
| would rapidly ebb away in the bitter coldness | 
| of the water. He was tiring already; excite- | 





| breathing short and hard. He passed several 


| boat as it drifted swiftly, broadside to the wind, 


| His heart sank ; if he missed the dory, he knew 
| that he could never regain the ledge. 

| ‘Faster, Bob, faster!’? Aleck shouted. 

| Bob tore at the water. Black spots danced | 


the tide was rising fast, and | before his eyes and his muscles cried out for | they doing? Suddenly Aleck straightened up 
scattered snowflakes had begun to float down | rest; but he dared not pause, for the dory was | and swung his arm. 
| directly ahead, with its bow toward him, and | 


it was rapidly going by. 
‘*Now, Bob!’ yelled Aleck. 
Bob made one last despairing stroke and 


was lowest, Bob swung his right shoulder 
up over the side. As the dory rolled down 
he tried to crawl in. His legs sucked under | 
the boat and he doubled up like a jackknife. 
Writhing, struggling, gaining, losing, he at 
last fell back. 

He rested a minute, got his breath, and tried 
again. This time, by a tremendous effort, he 
forced the upper part of his chest over the 
gunwale. But when he tried to swing his 
foot up, it fell short; he tried again, and failed 
again. The gunwale curved upward from the 
centre of the boat, and that slight increase in 
height defeated him. 

‘*Nearer the bow!’ Seavey bellowed. 

Bob worked himself forward; there the side 
was higher, but the gunwale behind was 
lower, and he might be able to swing his foot 
across it. Once, twice, three times he tried, 
but always his foot fell a little short. He 
worked himself along nearer the stern, and 





_— every ounce of strength in him to get 


tried there. Bob was no quitter; he fought 


aboard the rocking, swashing boat. But at 
last he gave up, and clung, gasping, to its 
| side. He was chilling fast, and knew that he 


|—or even without it. There seemed nothing 


| while it drifted out into the storm. After a 


With a shudder, Bob glanced toward the 
rock; three or four rods south of the blind 
| his two companions were bending over some- 
| thing. Skipper was there, too. What were 


‘*Look alive!’’ he cried. 
A small, dark object came flying through 
| theair. Aleck had tied a stone to the cod line 





|and was trying to fling it over the dory. 
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Breathless, Bob watched the missile shoot 
toward him. Surely it would fall beyond the 
boat. But no! Retarded by the lengthening 


line, it splashed into the sea several yards 
short of its mark. Aleck pulled in the line 
and tried again. This time the stone actually 
struck the dory ; but it slipped out of the knot, 
and the line sank before Bob could grasp it. 
Aleck coiled it in rapidly. 

Skipper’s excited barking drew Bob’s eyes 
to the ledge; Aleck was tying the line to the 
dog’s collar. 

‘*Good fellow!’’ he cried, pushing Skipper 
into the water. ‘‘Take it to him!’’ 

Bob saw that the boat was fast drifting past 
the ledge. Could the Newfoundland reach 
him in time? 

**Get on the stern, Bob!’’ Aleck shouted. 
‘*Swing her into the wind and kick with all 
your might!’’ 

Bob got a hand on each side of the scull 
hole, and managed to point the dory northeast ; 
in that position the boat drifted more 
slowly, but still much too fast to allay 
the boy’s fears. Hobbling down to the 
edge of the water, Aleck paid out 
the line as he urged Skipper on: 

“Good boy! Good boy! Faster! 
Faster |’? 

What if the line would not reach 
now! Bob kicked harder, and as he 
fought against the drift, anxiously 
watched Skipper draw nearer. Now 
the dog was only ten yards away. 

**All out!’ cried Aleck in alarm. 

‘**T’ll take it !’’ Arthur cried. Snatch- 
ing the line from Aleck’s hand, he 
waded into the water. 

‘*Come on, Skipper, come on!’’ urged 
Bob. 

The dog struck out with fresh 
energy; but when he was a dozen feet 
from the dory he suddenly stopped. 

‘*T can’t wade out any farther!’’ 
Arthur cried in a despairing voice, 
The water was up to his neck. 

Skipper paddled furiously, marking 
time, unable to gain an inch; and then, 
slowly but surely, the gap began to 
widen. 

‘*Take the painter to him!’’ Aleck 
shouted hoarsely. 

In frantic haste Bob dragged himself 
along to the bow, seized the painter 
end, and kicked himself away from the 
dory. There was only four yards for 
him to make, but his soaked clothing weighed 
| him down heavily and his joints seemed of 
lead. Inch by inch, however, he drove himself 
on. Skipper whined and panted as he strug- 
gled against the taut line. 

‘*Give him more scope, Arthur !’’ Bob cried. 

**Can’t! All out!’’ 

Only a yard more to go! But the painter, 
already pulled straight, had begun to twitch 
him back. Just above the black rippling tide 
a hundred yards beyond the swimming dog 
he could see Arthur’s face, white against the 
dark ledge, and beyond he could make out 
Aleck, leaning anxiously forward. 

**Now, boy!’’ he cried encouragingly to 
Skipper. 

It was the pinch of the game; there were 
thirty -six inches to make, and three lives 
were in the balance. Drawing a sobbing 
breath, Bob gave a mighty surge against the 
tugging rope. As he lurched forward, two or 
three feet of slack, caught hitherto inside the 
boat, suddenly pulled clear. Bob’s outflung 
hand dropped on Skipper’s wet black neck, 
and his eager fingers closed round the line, 
which was tied to the dog’s collar. 

Fifteen minutes later Aleck was pommel- 
ing the circulation back into Bob and Arthur, 
as they sat steaming before a driftwood fire 
that the fisherman had lighted. Skipper had 
already shaken himself tolerably dry. 

‘*Now for the cabin as quick as we can get 
there!’’? said Aleck at last. ‘‘Boys, you’ll 
have to row back to keep from freezing.’’ 

Soon they were pulling through the storm. 

*“*If we hadn’t had that dog along —’’ 
Arthur began, and then fell silent. 

‘*What’ll you take for him, Aleck?’’ asked 
Bob. ‘‘I don’t suppose, though, that you 
want to sell him.’’ 

Aleck made no reply, but his look,as he smiled 
and patted the curly black head, was answer 
enough. Skipper snuggled up to his master. 





children and disheveled, hatless women, they 
shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ and held out their 
hands. I cannot remember how many friendly 
fingers I touched on the journey, as we 
threaded our way through the maze of traffic: 
troops on the march; the lumbering motor 
busses and lorries; the impatient touring 
cars, hooting and hooting, full of staff officers 
looking neither to right nor left. Even when 
we had passed traflic such as that, we had to 
follow a long, long trail of Red Cross ambu- 
lances, each of which carried its full comple- 
ment. You caught a glimpse of the brown 
blankets, with the muddy boots sticking out, 
—you caught also the sound of an occasional 
groan,—as the ambulance swung gingerly over 
the ruts and crevices on the road. 

Outside the station at Hazebrouck we laid 
our sorry burdens on the grass in the sunshine, 
and left them to the tenderness of British 


orderlies and British officers, while we returned 
for the second load. 

The afternoon was fading into evening when 
we arrived in Poperinghe again. Overhead, 
menacing ‘‘taubes’’ flew. Although our air- 
craft were chasing them, they continued to 
drop their bombs. One exploded on the road 
twenty yards ahead of us. Soldiers who had 
been craning their necks to watch the taubes 
swayed back, and instinctively flattened them- 
selves against the walls of the cottages. 

After the taube bombs, the shells! There 
was no doubt that the Germans were shelling 
—again—with the twelve-inch howitzers. 

As our motor rushed unconcernedly along, 
I felt right down inside of me a flicker of fear. 
Few were in the street now, and those few 
ran as rabbits run in front of headlights on a 
dark night. I shall never forget the look of 
relief that came to the faces of the patients 





when we reached the hospital; 
waited all day for us to return. Wounded most 
terribly they were; but they dragged them- 
selves out of bed, exalted by fear to strength. 
They clung round my waist; the children 
screamed and shrieked ; I could not stop them. 

‘*Hurry! Hurry!’’ I commanded, and the 
drivers ran out for the stretchers. Bang! 


market place. I shivered. Somehow or other 


us. I thought of a thousand things that 
must be done. Then Bang! bang! again. 


yard; the tiles were smashed into a thousand 
pieces overhead, and the glass from the win- 
dows showered in fragments. 

**Aux caves, aux caves! (To the cellars, 





to the cellars)’’ cried the nuns. 


bang ! came a high-explosive shell into the | 


we had to go—and somehow or other these | 
shuddering wounded would have to come with | 


| reaction. 


they had | not the time for cellars; we must get away. I 


imagined that my ambulance drivers had been 
killed in the yard. I went out, and ran against 
a Canadian Red Cross orderly. ‘‘Who’s killed, 
who’s killed?’’ he cried breathlessly. And 
there, behind him, were my drivers, black 
from head to foot with earth and smoke, yet 
grinning, with not a scratch upon them. 

‘“Thank God! No one is hurt,’’ I said. 
‘*Help us along.’’ 

I knew that we had seven minutes’ respite 
before another shell would burst—seven min- 


utes in which to cram four ambulances and 
| an omnibus. 
This time the shell plunged into our back | 


In less than twenty minutes we were far on 
the road again, well out of range. The nuns 
laughed and chattered in the sudden relief of 
Only one wept quietly for ‘‘ma 
mere,’’? who, brave soul, had stayed in her 


But this was | chapel, unwilling to leave the shelter of years. 
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AMERICAN DOCTORS IN SERBIA 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


LL too often, justice is tempered, not with 
mercy, but with temper. 
The Pig that wallows in the Mud anon 
Seeks Something Clean to scrape himself upon. 
N making a dollar go far, the most impor- 
tant thing is the direction in which you 
make it go. 
HE Smederesvo - Kragujevac railway in 
northern Serbia, the Mitrowiza-Wutschitrn- 
Katschanik - Skoplje railway in southern 
Serbia, and the Radujevac-Zajecar-Knjazevac 
line on the eastern front must be what they 
call transconsonantal roads. 
O far, the most graphically descriptive 
piece of war news is the brief dispatch 
that announces a contract under which a firm 
in Pittsburgh is to furnish France and Great 
Britain with $15,000,000 worth of artificial 
limbs. 
UR Thanksgiving, although in origin a 
harvest festival, comes long after the 
harvest season is ended. Canada, which offi- 
cially adopted a Thanksgiving Day in 1866, 
has its celebration when the pumpkins are 
fresher from the fields, but before the turkeys 
are so fat. This year the Canadian Thanks- 
giving Day was October 11th. 
BOSTON newspaper tells of the letters 
received by an advertiser who called for 
the services of ‘‘an educated young woman.’’ 
The first letter began, ‘‘Am a educated young 
woman’’; the next one began, ‘‘Having saw 
your ad’’; and the third one laid special stress 
on the writer’s ‘‘accuricy.’’ All three young 
women are probably still wondering why they 
did not get the job. 
‘“TEARN English; attend night school; be- 
come a citizen. It means a better job, 
a better home, a better chance for your chil- 
dren, a better America. Ask the nearest 
public school about night classes.’’ Such is 
the good advice, printed in half a dozen lan- 
guages on striking lithographed posters, that 
the United States Bureau of Education has 
sent to all the large immigrant centres. 


NEWSPAPER in San Francisco recently 

had a ‘‘favorite book’’ contest, and to the 
credit both of the contestants and of the judges, 
the Bible took first place. The letter that 
received the highest award closed with this 
paragraph: ‘‘One cannot outgrow the Bible— 
one grows toward it. Romance, poetry, phi- 
losophy, and spiritual inspiration are there in 
fullest measure; and whatever one finds that 
is great or lasting in other books had its source, 
directly or indirectly, in the Bible.’’ 

EXT year will bring the centenary of the 

savings bank. Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia all established their first savings 
banks in18i6. From that beginning has grown 
the present great number of savings banks, in 
which more than eleven million persons in 
this country have deposits that average nearly 
$500 each. The banks were sixty-seven years 
in accumulating their first billion of deposits, 
fifteen years in accumulating the second 
billion, eight years the third, five years the 
fourth, and four years the fifth. 

MAN cannot help wondering what the 

Chinese really think of Western civiliza- 
tion. It cannot be anything very good, if 
there are many incidents like one that was re- 
cently described by the London correspondent 
of an American paper. A visitor toan English 
country house noticed some sets of wonderful 
old porcelains and commented on their beauty. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the hostess, ‘‘they belonged to 
the Empress of China, and were part of the 
loot taken from the royal palace during the 
Boxer trouble. The empress wrote to me after- 
ward, and said that of all her possessions there 
was nothing she valued so highly as those old 





porcelains. She asked me as a special favor 
to send her one piece of each, so that she could 
have them reproduced. She promised to return 
them; so I sent the pieces over, and she kept 
her word.’’ 

* © 


HELP FROM AMERICA. 


HE course of our government toward 

: the nations at war is determined by the 

highest sense of duty, yet the belliger- 
ents taunt us with lack of neutrality and 
with worship of the dollar. What is harder 
still to bear is that our own people are divided. 
Some think we ought to have protested when 
Germany first entered Belgium; some believe 
that we should long since have severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and let war 
come if it would. Others hold that in the 
interests of Germany we should stop exporting 
munitions; and still others that we should 
stop exporting them to hasten peace. And all 
these people are animated by the same desire 
—the wish to do what is best for humanity. 

Is there nothing, then, in our conduct in 
which we can all take satisfaction, no line of 
action on which we can all agree and which 
we can pursue with enthusiasm? 

Some months ago a Frenchman said, ‘The 
generosity of America has saved the honor of 
humanity !’’ and Frenchmen acclaimed the 
saying. We have a right to feel that the 
words did not stretch the truth. 

To compile a list of American benefactions 
to Europe would be a long and difficult task. 
During the first year of the war, the Red Cross 


alone spent one and a half millions on its work | 


abroad and sent out some seventy surgeons and 
two hundred and fifty nurses. The American 
Ambulance in Paris has attracted enormous 
gifts of money and supplies, and, more precious 
still, of service —the service of physicians, 
nurses, and young men acting as ambulance 
chauffeurs. 

Of the numberless organizations working 
for specified nationalities or classes of people, 
perhaps the best known is the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, consisting of seventy-one 
Americans and four Spaniards, which in the 
first year had received, besides the funds sub- 
scribed on that side of the water, $10,000,000 
from the United States, and which, with the 
help of Belgians, is now doing work equal in 
scope to the work of the commissariat of the 
German army. The American Relief Clear- 
ing House in Paris distributes to France, 
Belgium, England, Serbia, Italy, Russian 
Poland, and Montenegro. The Vacation War 
Relief Committee is one of the largest of the 
enterprises that provide work for unemployed 
persons here on garments or hospital sup- 
plies that are destined for sufferers abroad. 
It was the money of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the devotion of American doctors and 
sanitary experts, codperating with the Red 
Cross and an English committee, that stamped 
out typhus in Serbia. Universities have sent 
‘*hospital units’’ of surgeons and nurses. 

Besides the American sub-committees of 
foreign committees that are busy here, besides 
the Serbian Agricultural Relief Association, 
which has done a great work, the associations 
of hyphenated Americans — British - Ameri- 
cans, Franco-Americans, German-Americans, 
and Austro-Americans—are steadily raising 
large amounts of money and supplies. There 
are relief associations laboring for Persia, for 
Palestine, for Armenia, and for the Jews; an 
association of lawyers helps destitute European 
lawyers; an association of artists is helping 
European artists. Belgians, Poles, and Ser- 
bians who have traveled about this country 
describing the needs of their countries have 
met with the readiest sympathy and generosity. 
If Europe thinks us indifferent, it is because 
it will not look at what we have done. 

Yet even that should be only the beginning. 
We have the opportunity to do and to give 
still more. Whatever our opinion of the 
policy of the United States government may 
be, we can work together as individuals in 
behalf of fhe immediate victims of war. In- 
deed, if we are really to ‘‘save the honor of 
humanity,’’ the service is no more than our 
plain duty. 

® © 


HENRI FABRE. 


EADERS of The Companion, remem- 
R bering the articles by Henri Fabre on 

‘“*The Red Ants’? and ‘The Stupidity 
of the Insect,’’ must have felt at least a pass- 
ing regret in hearing of the old man’s death. 
That one of his industry, learning, and de- 
lightful gift of expression should have re- 
mained virtually unknown to the public until 
he was more than eighty years of age, and 
should then have come quite suddenly into 





fame, is an anomaly of fate. For all except 
the last few years of his long life Fabre lived 
in pinching poverty, and pursued his studies 
under the most discouraging difficulties. He 
was ninety-two years old when he died. 

For half a century he was a teacher of 
mathematics, supporting a large family upon 
a small salary, and studying and writing about 
insect life in such leisure as he could make for 
himself. Through his writings he won the 
appreciation of men of science and of letters, 
even while to the world at large he remained 
unknown. John Stuart Mill was one of his 
earliest admirers; Victor Hugo called him 
‘*the insects’ Homer’’ ; Darwin described him 
as ‘‘the incomparable observer’’ ; and Maeter- 
linck wrote that ‘‘his brow should be girt with 
a double and radiant crown.’’ It was Fabre 
who inspired Maeterlinck to write his book, 
‘*The Life of the Bees.’’ 

In 1912 Mistral, the poet of Provence, called 
the attention of the French people to the pov- 
erty in which their most distinguished natu- 
ralist was living. ‘The government made haste 
then to bestow on Fabre a pension; and by 
means of a public subscription a monument 
was erected to him at Avignon. 


& 


THE GARDEN AND THE MOUNTAIN. 


“f ORWARD”’ tells the incident. The 

garden and the mountain were both in 

Japan. It was a very small garden, 
but the owner was a skilled gardener ; his plot 
was narrow, it is true, but there was the 
mountain, his for the taking. He planned 
and worked, until every group of trees or 
shrubbery was related to the mountain; every 
path and vista opened to it. 

One day an American traveler visited the 
garden. He was amazed at the sense of space 
and distance in the little place. 

The owner smiled quietly. ‘‘Yes,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘I have annexed the mountain. ’’ 

It is not a parable, but it well might be. 
How many people we meet who are living 
bitter, narrow, unhappy lives, complaining 
of their lack of opportunity! And yet round 
them lie the mountains, if they would only 
lift their eyes to see. 

Take the woman who feels helplessly that 
she does not know how to think—she has had 
no chance to study, or to meet people of great 
interests and great purposes. Yet there are 
libraries,—city libraries, country libraries, 
loan and traveling libraries, with all the wealth 
of the world’s thought and experience, —all 
hers for the taking. She may not know how 
to think ‘‘great thoughts’’ herself, —compara- 
tively few people do,—but through a book she 
may live with some master mind until his 
thoughts become a part of her very life. It 
is not the mere reading of many chapters of 
print, but the love of such a master, that 
starts the life growing. Down in a Southern 
state a while ago there lived a man who knew 
Charles Lamb so well that all his thought 
and language were full of the quaint whimsi- 
calities, the human lovableness of his master. 
That man had annexed his mountain. 

There are in the world many absorbing 
interests—historical, scientific, social. At any 
point a man may open a vista to some great 
mountain - peak of human experience, and 
before he realizes it the vista will open to a 
path, and the path to a road that leads to un- 
tried ventures. But he must cut the vista first 
—the mountain will not come into the garden! 

There are, finally, the mighty snow-crowned 
‘thills of God.’? They encompass every life, 
from the smallest to the greatest. To those 
who lift their eyes and see, who strengthen 
their wills and work until all the little plot of 
life is set in harmony with them, there are no 
more ‘‘narrow places.’’ He whose life is open 
to the hills of God knows about him the infinite 
spaces of eternity. 


& 
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NATIONAL FINANCE. 


NE of the most perplexing and annoying 
QO problems that will confront Congress 

when it meets in December is that 
of finance. The situation is unusual, and, 
from a political point of view, troublesome to 
the party in power. 

During the last few years we have added a 
permanent income tax to the previous forms 
of taxation, and last year the loss of revenue 
caused by the war compelled Congress to lay 
a temporary tax on transfers of securities, 
express receipts, telegraph and telephone mes- 
sages. Those taxes, unless Congress renews 
them, will expire at the end of December. 

Yet, in spite of all those additional sources 
of revenue, the receipts of the government 


& 





during the first three months of the present 
fiscal year failed by more than $30,000,000 to 
equal the expenditures. A deficit growing at 
that. rate throughout the year would amount 
to more than $125,000,000. But fortunately the 
deficit is always largest in the first quarter, and 
almost always diminishes in the last quarter, 
when the income tax falls due. Nevertheless, 
there is every prospect that at the end of 
next June, when the year closes, the deficit 
will be more than $50,000,000, even if Con- 
gress renews the war tax and repeals the 
provision in the tariff act that makes sugar 
free of duty on May ist. 

Whether or not Congress takes any steps 
partly to overcome the inevitable deficit of 
the current fiscal year, it is certain that for the 
following year it must provide more revenue 
than the taxes now authorized will yield. 
There is little chance that the ordinary 
expenditures of government will decrease 
materially: their tendency is to grow larger. 
And there is a fresh difficulty ; for unless indi- 
cations are quite misleading, the President will 
ask, and Congress will readily grant, enlarged 
appropriations for national defense, both mili- 
tary and naval. 

Very few men in the United States desire 
what is called militarism as a national policy ; 
but even such a moderate addition to the 
army and the navy as a great many persons 
favor will be costly, and will cause new taxes 
to be imposed and others with which we are 
familiar to be increased. No one has issued 
an authoritative forecast of the changes to 
come. All we know is that Congress must 
meet, not merely the deficit of this year, but 
an increase in expenditure for more or less 
‘*préparedness.’’ It is a consequence of the 
war. How much we are to pay, and on 
what, the wise men at Washington will inform 
us in due time. 


* © 


OUR NEED OF SPANISH. 
IV. Spanish and Pan-Americanism. 


F the general study of Spanish should re- 
sult in public enthusiasm for Spanish 
America, that enthusiasm would not only 

encourage our statesmen in their efforts to 
increase our trade, but would also help them 
to accomplish a still harder task, that of fos- 
tering what is called Pan-Americanism. 

Theoretically, Pan-Americanism is the idea 
that the three Americas, since they have 
common interests and ambitions, should live 
together in peace and good will. Practically, it 
has become a doctrine of defense. Even before 
the war, one of the keenest thinkers in Argen- 
tina wrote as follows: ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine, 
a Yankee doctrine until yesterday, must be a 
Pan-American doctrine to-morrow. Latin 
Americans should join hands with one another 
and with the United States for their common 
defense. To say that, in case of an attack 
from Europe, Argentina would no longer need 
the United States is mere declamation, spoken 
neither with the head nor with the heart.’’ 
As for ourselves, we, too, have been feeling 
of late that the future may have dark days in 
store for us, and that then we shall need the 
sympathy, if not the actual help, of all Latin 
America. 

That being so, it is obvious that we must 
keep the good will of the other Americans, 
both for selfish and for unselfish reasons, both 
for their sake and for our own. And yet how 
hard is the road that our statesmen will have 
to travel toward Pan- Americanism! How 
many Latin-American problems are harassing 
us at this very moment! Mexico heads the 
list. Shall we make reparation to Colombia for 
‘*taking’’ the canal strip? How far should we 
go in regulating the finances of Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, and Central America? Cuba may 
require attention at any moment, and even our 
own Porto Rico is none too well pleased with 
us. And behind everything else lurks the 
danger that lies in the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
true that most Latin Americans, since the ABC 
mediation of last. year, no longer distrust our 
interpretation of it; but a mistake on our 
part, such as unwarranted intervention in 
Mexico, would give them once more the idea 
that the Monroe Doctrine really means ‘‘All 
America for the Yankees. ’’ 

It is therefore clear that we need to create as 
soon as possible a public opinion favorable to 
Latin America. The ideal way of creating it 
would be through courses in Latin-American 
geography, history, economics, and govern- 
ment, as well as in Spanish. We should also 
study Portuguese, the language of Brazil. But 
our schools and colleges cannot introduce all 
those subjects at once, and there is no time 
to lose. For the time being we must con- 
centrate our efforts on Spanish, which contains 
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something of all the others, and which would 
give us enough knowledge of Latin America 
and sympathy with it to make Pan-Ameri- 
cans of us. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


MERICAN VESSELS SEIZED.—On 
October 3ist, the steamers Hamborn and 
Hocking were brought into Halifax by prize 
crews froma British warship. The Hocking, 
which was bound for Norfolk for a cargo of 
coal, was formerly the Danish steamer Gron- 
land; Mr. Richard Wagner, president of the 
American Transatlantic Company, recently 
bought her and transferred her to American 
registry. The British government objected 
to the transfer on the ground that the ship 
was bought with German capital. The Ham- 
born is a steamer of the Munson line, trading 
to Cuba, and flies the Dutch flag. 
& 


HE ELECTIONS. —On November 2d, 
Massachusetts elected Samuel W. McCall, 
Republican, governor; Maryland chose E. C. 
Harrington, Democrat, and Kentucky elected 
A. O. Stanley, Democrat. Woman suffrage 
was defeated by very large majorities in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. The 
people rejected the new constitution in New 
York by a vote of two to one. Ohio defeated 
the proposed prohibitory amendment. 
® 
EXICO.— Agua Prieta, on the border 
between Arizona and Mexico, became 
the centre of interest during the week. A 
force of eighteen thousand men under command 
of General Villa himself approached the town 
to attack the Carranza garrison that held it. 
At the request of Carranza’s government the 
United States officials permitted reinforce- 
ments for the garrison to pass over American 
soil from Eagle Pass to Douglas, Arizona, 
opposite Agua Prieta, and a considerable 
United States force under General Funston 
gathered at Douglas to defend the town in case 
the fire from the Villistas should endanger life 
there. On November ist, Villa began an 
attack on the defenses of Agua Prieta, but 
abandoned it two days later. 


& 


HE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. —On 

October 28th, the Viviani ministry followed 
its foreign secretary, Monsieur Delcassé, into 
retirement. The failure of allied diplomacy 
in Bulgaria is generally believed to be the real 
reason why the premier resigned. The new 
ministry, headed by a former premier, Aristide 





Briand, contains many of the members of the | 


Viviani cabinet, and representatives of every 
political party and faction in France. Among 
its members are Jules Cambon, formerly 
ambassador at Berlin, who is secretary of the 
foreign office, General Gallieni, minister of 
war, Alexandre Ribot, minister of finance, Léon 
Bourgeois, Charles de Freycinet, René Viviani, 
Emil Combes, Admiral Lacaze, Denys Cochin, 
and Jules Guesde. The two last named repre- 
sent the Royalist and the Socialist party 
respectively. “ 
f pgeene — The American Committee 
on Armenian Atrocities reports that a 
careful survey of the vilayet of Van shows 
that fifty-five thousand persons have been 
massacred in that district alone. The commit- 
tee believes that the Turks have slain at least 
one million Armenians, and adds that every 
attempt to send aid to the sufferers is blocked by 
the Turkish authorities, who frankly say they 
are not willing to permit anyone to do any- 
thing to preserve or prolong the lives of a race 
that, they declare, is disloyal to Ottoman rule. 
® 


OVERNMENT CHANGES IN RUS- 
SIA.—It was reported from Petrograd 
on November ist that several of the Russian 
ministers, including Sergius Sazonoff, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, had resigned, and that 
Premier Goremykin was to be appointed chan- 
cellor of the empire, with supreme control 
over foreign affairs. The change does not 
appear to promise any less vigorous conduct of 
the war, but it does indicate an increasing 
reactionary influence in the internal admin- 
istration of the empire. 
& 
HINA. — The Chinese government has 
declined to accede to the suggestions made 
officially by Japan, Russia, and Great Britain 
that China postpone a decision on the question 
of returning to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. The election of members of a national 
convention is going forward, and it is regarded 
as probable that the convention will vote for 
a monarchy and that Yuan Shih-Kai will be 
crowned king. The protesting powers ob- 
jected to China’s making so momentous a 
change during the European war, when foreign 
nations would be unable properly to protect 
their citizens in case the Chinese republicans 
stirred up disorders or insurrections. 
& 


ECENT DEATHS.—In England, October 
30th, Sir Charles Tupper, former prime 
minister of Canada, aged 94. —-At New York, 
November ist, Herman Ridder, editor, aged 64. 





THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From October 27th to November 3d.) 


The invasion of Serbia by German, Aus- 
trian, and Bulgarian armies proceeded steadily 
through the week, and the Serbian army, 
outnumbered on each front, gave way before 
the enemy. Field Marshal von Mackensen 
pushed down the railway from Belgrade into 
the Morava valley, and then up through the 
hills to Kragujevae, which fell on November 
ist. The principal military arsenal of the 
Serbian government is in Kragujevaec, and it 
was consequently the first objective of the 
German advance. Although the Serbians were 
nowhere able to check the progress of the 
German column, they did make it costly, and 
Field Marshal von Mackensen is reported to 
have called for reinforcements from Germany. 

An Austrian foree also advanced from 
Bosnia, intending to take the retreating Ser- 
bians in the rear. Its progress, however, was 
slow, owing to the difficulty of the country and 
to the activity of the Montenegrins, who hung 
upon the Austrian right flank and impeded its 
movement. 

Meanwhile, the Bulgarian army entered 
Serbia along a line that reached from the 
meeting of the Danube and Timok rivers to 
the Macedonian mountains. Most of the way 
they found only small bodies of men to oppose 
them, since the main Serbian army had been 
pushed westward by the Germans. They 
effected a union with the German left flank 
among the hills west of Zajecar, took the city 
of Pirot, which is on the railway from Sofia 
to Nish, and by November 1st were bombard- 
ing the defenses of Nish itself. The Serbian 
government, which had been at Nish since the 
war began, has moved to Mitrovica, not far 
from the frontier of Montenegro. 

In southern Serbia the Bulgarians met a 
much more determined resistance, for although 
the allied troops that were landed at Saloniki 
came too late to be of any assistance to the 
Serbians of the north, they did move up the 
railway to Gievgeli, where they joined hands 
with a Serbian force and threatened the Bul- 
garian advance toward the Nish-Saloniki Rail- 
way. Before their arrival, however, Bulgarian 
troops had pushed across the railway at Veles 
and cut the only line of communication between 
Nish and southern Serbia. The allied troops, 
most of whom are French, drove the Bulgars 
back into their own territory near Strumitza, 
and were said on November ist to be in 
possession of the heights above that town. 
They were also fighting desperately to clear 
the railway as far north 
as Uskiip, with good pros- 
pects of success. 

A Russian fleet bom- 
barded Bulgarian ports on 
the Black Sea, and an 
army embarked at Odessa 
for the invasion of Bul- 
garia. It was expected 
that it would land at 
Varna. 

The campaign in Rus- 
sia, although it now 
occupies a place of secondary interest, is not 
precisely at a standstill. On November ist, 
word came that Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg was beginning another drive at Dvinsk 
and Riga. These places are of great impor- 
tance, and their possession would mean a 
great deal to the Germans during the coming 
winter. Petrograd declared that the Germans 
were not in sufficient strength to force back 
the Russian line of defense. In Volhynia, at 
the southern end of the line, the Russians 
were on the offensive; and although they 
made no sensational gains, they continued to 
exert constant pressure on the German line. 

In Champagne the Germans made a num- 
ber of determined attacks on the French posi- 
tions, and in one of them got back the important 
hill of Tahure, which the French took in the 
October drive. Otherwise the fighting, although 
bloody, was not productive of results. 

There was also a great deal of activity along | 
the Italian front. 
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both Gérz and Riva. Rome asserted that the 
capture of both places was imminent, but 
Vienna declared that the Italian offensive 
had failed. | 
On November 2d, Premier Asquith told the 
British Parliament that a new War Council of 
three or five members would be formed within 


the cabinet for the more efficient conduct of | ¢ 


the war. He admitted that the allied cam- 
paign at Gallipoli had failed, and intimated | 
that the troops there might be transferred to | 
the Balkans. 
financial strain of the war, and urged upon the | 
country greater economy both in public and | 
private affairs. 

The British casualties have already passed | 
the half-million mark ; more than one hundred 
thousand have been killed. 

The Liverpool Post declared that the British 
submarines in the Baltic had sunk twenty 
German ships between October 11th and Octo- 
ber 23d. . | 

King George of England, while reviewing | 
the British troops at the front on October 28th, 


was thrown from his horse, and received | }* 
injuries that were painful but not serious. \& 





Artillery attacks gained | 
ground for the Italians in the direction of | |~ 


He spoke of the tremendous | i 


CHANGE 
QUIT COFFEE AND GOT WELL. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“For two weeks at a time I have taken no food 
but skim milk, for solid food would ferment and 
eause such distress that I could hardly breathe at 
times, also excruciating pain and heart palpitation 
and all the time I was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a coffee and tea 
drinker and for the past 20 years I had been trying 
different physicians but could get only temporary 
relief. Then I read an article telling how some 
one had been helped by leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum and it seemed so pleasant just 
to read about good health I decided to try Postum. 

“T made the change from coffee to Postum and 
there is such a difference in me that I don’t feel 
like the same person. We all found Postum deli- 
cious and like it better than coffee. My health 
now is wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift to Postum I got 
better and now my troubles are gone. Iam fleshy, 
my food assimilates, the pressure in the chest 
and palpitation are all gone, my bowels are 
regular, have no more stomach trouble and my 
headaches are gone. Remember I did not use 
medicines at all—just left off coffee and used 
Postum steadily.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25e packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Like Summer day 
for children’s play 








Are your children regular 
boys and girls? Do they 
fill you with anxiety by for- 
getfully going into chilly 
rooms, drafty hails and cor- 
ners or sitting on cold floors 
while you fret to keep them 
near a cranky stove or hot 
air register? But if your 
house is radiator heated, 
you need not worry about 
them, for they can romp and 
play all over the house — 
just as they do on the lawn 
in Summer. High winds can- 
not arrest nor chilling cold 
offset the ample flow of 


warmth from 
§, [DEAL 
BOILERS 


AMON 


Thousands of houses that merely 
sheltered anxious parents, fear- 
ful of the health risks of their 
floor-dwelier children, have been 
transformed into happy, livable, 
genial homes from which drafts 
and chill spots have been for- 
ever banished by IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. 


IDEAL Boilers are easily run by a child 
—no need to rekindle the fire in a whole 
heating season—the same water in them 
is used over and over again for years— 
their automatic damper regulator con- 
trols the fire to fit every caprice of the 
weather, and no fuel waste.. The 
simple, easy-to-run features of IDEAL 
Boilers, embracing every known im- 
provement and many exclusive ideas, 
make them unequalled in the world. 


The immense annual output enables us to offer 
these outfits at price within reach of all. Jron 
prices still rule the lowest in ten years. In- 
vestigate now. Accept no substitute. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are put in without any tearing up or disturb- 
ance to occupants of building or taking away 
old heating devices till ready to start fire in 
the new. To cozily warm your store, shop, 
school, church, etc., to labor in, or else to 
make your farm or city cottage rooms “like 
aSummer day 

4 * for children’s 
i play,” write 

us for full in- 
formation and 


run another 
winter’s risk 
and stand the 
ills and the 
bills of old- 
time heating. 
Phone your 








A No, 4-25-W IDEAL Boiler and 
575 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- 


ators, costing the owner . 
were used to heat this cottage. At nearest dealer 
this pricethe goods canbe bought and get his 


estimate. Puts 
you under no 
obligation to 
buy. 


of any reputable,competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 





) 
$150 permanent Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


ARERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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HUT the door, for the air is chill, 
And the golden dusk of the west 
Is pierced by one white star. 
Opal-rayed the sky is athrill, 
And bears on its still pulsing breast 
The young moon’s scimitar. 


Shut the door; let strange shadows steal 
And the wind sigh in brittle weeds 
Down by the pasture gate. 
Gossamer scarfs where corn shocks kneel 
Are woven for ripe Beauty’s needs 
By those who spin and wait. 


She who rests where the fields are gleaned 
Or soothes the dun kine where they sleep, 
Gathers the scarfs of lace. 
She who stands with her sickle leaned 
’Gainst the bowed stacks her watch to keep 
Half veils her brooding face. 


Shut your door! ’Neath the orchard trees 
She will reach the last russet pear 
And loose the yellowed leaf. 
A coronet dim of golden bees 
She wears in her dusky hair 
And bears a wheaten sheaf. 


Seek the fire; for the crickets shrill 
Have forsaken her goodly train, 
And minstrels cease to please. 
Only her gracious hand has skill 
To wake an olian strain 
In stark and leafiess trees. 


Shut your door! In a golden bowl 
She will press the glad season’s wine, 

Sprinkling drops o’er the earth. 

So shall spring, as the seasons roll, 
Increase the corn and the goodly kine 

To bless lean lands with mirth. 


® & 


THE CONOLLY BED. 


N the latter part of November, 1841, 
Captain Conolly of the British army 
in India was sent on a political mission 
to Nasrulla Khan, the Ameer of Bok- 
hara. Nasrulla was a Moslem fanatic, 
whose hatred of everything Christian 

was the more heated because he suspected politi- 

cal intrigue on the part both of the British and of 
the Russians. The captain was unceremoniously 
cast into prison, where he found another English 
officer, Colonel Stoddart, already languishing. 

Everything—their clothing, even—was taken from 

the two officers, and they endured the bitter 

Bokhara winter wrapped in filthy sheepskins. 
Captain Conolly had somehow been able to con- 

ceal and keep a little prayer book, and Colonel 
Stoddart had the stub of a pencil, so that it was 
possible for them to make occasional entries in 
this sacred diary. For example on its fiyleaf 
there was long afterward found written: ““Febru- 
ary 10, 1842. We have now been 53 days and 
nights without means of changing or washing our 
clothes. This book will probably not leave me; 
so now I will, as opportunity serves, write in it 
the last blessing of my best affections to all my 
friends.” 

On the evening of June 14, 1842, both men were 
taken out of the pit and put into another hole still 
worse. In stripping them, the ameer’s servants 
found the pencil in the lining of Stoddart’s coat; 
and they also found the captain’s prayer book. 

On Friday of the same week they were taken 
out of the pit and brought before the ameer. Two 
graves were dug in their presence, and many 
natives looked on, while the ameer demanded that 
they deny Jesus Christ. They refused, and stand- 
ing there calmly, were put to death. 

The little prayer book, which had been taken 
from the captain, lay in a Bokhara shop for seven 
years. Then a Russian officer saw it, and bought 
it, because of the singular diary it contained. 
Fourteen years later an Englishman who was 
visiting the Russian officer saw the book and 
recognized it. He happened to be an acquaint- 
ance of the Conolly family, and through him the 
book found its way back to Captain Conolly’s 
sister, who for the first time learned the circum- 
stances of her brother’s death. 

In Afghanistan, not far south of Bokhara, there 
is a Christian mission, called the Bannu Mission. 
A hospital that is connected with it treats thou- 
sands of cases every year—many of them from 
Bokhara, where Captain Conolly was murdered. 
In memory of her brother, Miss Conolly gave to 
this hospital a bed to be occupied only by patients 
from Bokhara. 

During the days and weeks when these men, to 
whom revenge in kind is so sweet, lie on that bed, 
they have time to think of this strange, this Chris- 
tian way of remembering blood that has been 
spilled. From no other bed in the entire hospital do 
so many patients rise to go out among their own 
people and tell of the love of Christ and its power 
as from the Conolly bed. 
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TURN ABOUT. 


U ND the people!” Elaine exclaimed, run- 
ning her car slowly through a lovely 
strip of woods. “Just wait until you 
talk with some of the natives, Anne 
Marshall! They are delicious! Noth- 
ing changes in Shirley, you know. 
Since it has been discovered, scores of cars go by 
every day. The summer people have built a 
library and a chapel, and there is the most artistic 
tea room you ever saw at the old tollgate house, 
yet the people keep on living exactly as they did 
fifty years ago. The new opportunities of life 
don’t penetrate. Isn’tit queer? Wouldn’t you 
think they’d want to live when they see all these 
things about them? But they don’t. They are 
perfectly content as they are. Here’s an illustra- 
tion this very minute—old Mrs. Littlefield out in 
her garden. She’s one of the biggest characters 
of all.’’ 

‘* What a dear garden!’? Anne Marshall ex- 
claimed. 

But Elaine’s thoughts were not on the garden. 
**I do so hope we can make her talk,” she said, as 
she stopped the car. Then she called gayly, “O 
Mrs. Littlefield, may we come ina moment? I do 
so want my friend to see your lovely garden.” 

The little old woman bending over the dahlias 
lifted a wrinkled face with shrewd, clear blue eyes. 
‘Why, certain,”’ she responded cordially. “ Won’t 
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you come and set on the piazza? It’s a little 
sultry this morning—when you ain’t making your 
own wind.” 

“Just a moment,’’ Elaine agreed, “if you can 
spare the time.’’ 

“Tve got time,’ Mrs. Littlefield responded 
calmly. ‘It’s more’n lots of folks have, judging 
by the looks—whizzing by with nothing in their 
heads but to get to some other place as quick as 
they can make it. Pretty slim sort of living, Z call 
it.’ She was silent a moment, while her wise old 
eyes looked across to the mountains. 

“T certainly am sorry for lots of folks in this 
age,” she went on; “poor, empty-headed women 
that have to be amused day in and day out, with 
so little furniture inside that they’re miserable if 
they’re by themselves a minute—doin’ the same 
foolish, no-’count things over and over wherever 
they go. And they ain’t any idea that they hain’t 
touched life with so much as the tips of their 
fingers. Life is keepin’ close to the big things— 
birth, and death, and marryings; it’s doing good, 
honest work in the world, and being a neighbor, 
and havin’ things to think about when you’re 
alone, and belonging to a little piece of God’s 
world. That’s living. Must you go, dears? Let 
me get you some posies first.” 

She went down the path clipping blossoms right 
and left. ‘I can’t share my mountains—them 
folks have to get for themselves, much or little, 
according as they see. But posies are different. 
Good-by, dears! Stop in again, won’t you?” 

As they went on, the girls were silent—perhaps 
because Elaine was busy over her car. 


& © 


AN AFTERNOON ON A FERRY 
CABLE. 


N the latter part of June, 1906, three Canadians 
I eame into Edmonton for their season’s sup- 

plies. The Canadian Northern Railway was 
not then built, and most of the supplies for the 
sparsely settled district east of Edmonton were 
carried down the Saskatchewan River in scows or 
barges. When the river was high, that was both 
easy and safe. 

The rains delayed the men in the work of build- 
ing their scow, and Simpson got to worrying about 
his crops and cattle at home. He finally went up- 
town and bought a Klondike boat. Those boats 
are large and strong, and will carry a very heavy 
load. Simpson got his boat cheap, since it was 
rather dilapidated, and he soon had it repaired 
and launched. He had loaded and was ready to 
leave two days before his companions. They tried 
to persuade him to wait and travel with them; but 
he refused to be persuaded, and he pushed out 
about two o’clock one afternoon. He had built 
up a lofty pile of goods in the rear of the boat, on 
which he sat and steered with a long paddle that 
he had made. 

About ten miles below Edmonton is the old 
ferry crossing of Clover Bar. About four o’clock 
Simpson reached the bar. The ferry was long 
disused, but for some reason the old cable still 
stretched across the stream. The posts and 
braces that held it in place were getting weaker 
year by year, and the cable was gradually drop- 
ping toward the water. At high water there was 
barely five feet between the water and the cable 
in the middle of the river. 

When Simpson got along, the mid-afternoon sun 
was shining into his eyes; moreover he was short- 
sighted, and he never saw the ferry cable. 

The boat itself cleared the cable, but Simpson, 
sitting on his pile of goods, caught the cable 
square amidships, and back he went into the 
water. Instinctively he grasped the cable and 
clung to it, for he could not swim a stroke. His 
boat presently disappeared round a bend, and he 
was alone in the middle of a wide river with only 
a slippery wire to keep him from drowning. 
Simpson’s weight stretched the cable down so 
that he dragged half in the water and half out. 
The water helped to support him and to relieve the 
terrible strain on his arms; but the force of the 
current was so great that it dragged him down- 
stream as far as the slack of the cable would 
permit. Then the cable would snap back to its 
original position and let Simpson down into the 
water again. Sometimes Simpson was flung clear 
out of the water by the rebounding cable, and the 
strain on his arms was almost more than he could 
stand. He hallooed until his voice was hoarse. 
There was a cabin on the north bank, but appar- 
ently no one was at home. 

The steady drag of the water and the terrible 
strain on his arms told heavily on Simpson’s 
strength. Only the fact that his life had been 
spent in active, outdoor work enabled him to 
hang on as long as he did. But just when he had 
reached the limit of endurance and of hope, a 
half-breed came out of the cabin, saw him swing- 
ing on the cable, and rowed out to him ina little 
boat. Simpson’s nerves were so badly upset that 
he stayed all night with the family in the cabin; 
but the next morning he and his rescuer started 
downstream in the little boat to look for the run- 
away Klondike boat. They found it safely tied 
up to the bank at Fort Saskatchewan. The ferry- 
man there had caught it the evening before. 


® & 
JOFFRE’S DAY. 


HE pride and panoply of war have gone. A 

visit to General Joffre, except for one or two 

orderlies at the gate, says a correspondent 
of the London Times, is just an ordinary visit to 
an ordinary hotel. 

Pére Joffre received me at the appointed hour 
in a tiny room with a long, narrow table covered 
with a white felt top. The room was probably 
one of the servants’ offices in the days when the 
building where his headquarters are situated was 
a hotel. 

He arrives in this room at half past six o’clock 
every morning, and at seven o’clock he has a con- 
ference with the leading officials of the general 
staff. At this conference all the reports and dis- 
patches of the night are discussed, and orders are 
given for the day. Luncheon is served at eleven 
o’clock, and always consists of eggs and cutlets, 
after which, at twelve o’clock, there is another 
conference. At one o’clock the general goes out 
until four o’clock. He either walks or drives, 
generally in the adjacent woods. At half past 
eight o’clock there is a third conference, attended 
by the same people, and at nine o’clock punctu- 
ally the general goes to bed. The rest of the 
day he stays in his room poring over the maps. 
He stays all the time at his headquarters, except 
that once a week he goes to the front to inspect 
the troops or to see generals. A very efficient 
telephone service makes it unnecessary for him 
to leave headquarters. 

Joffre wears a pale blue tunic, of very ample 


proportions, no decorations except three gold 
stars on his arm and on the cuffs, and the usual 
red trousers with the black stripe. 

As he rose from the writing table, the impres- 
sion of the man upon me was that of massiveness. 
Uniform caps of whatever nationality have the 
effect of making men look more or less alike. 
The great head of Joffre, the iron chin, the kind, 
rather sad eyes, are quite unlike the photographs 
and equally unlike our stupid notion of what we 
call “the average Frenchman.” Pére Joffre, al- 
though he comes from the south of France, speaks 
slowly, and with no more gesture than a Scotch- 
man, in the rich accent of the Midi. 
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MILITARY MOUNTAINEERS. 


OME of the most picturesque soldiers who are 
fighting in the great war are the Alpine 
troops of France and Italy. They have 

already seen much useful service in the Vosges 
and the Carnie Alps, and if another winter cam- 
paign is fought, they are likely to be called upon 
for still more difficult and important fighting. 

The numbers of the French chasseurs alpins 
on war footing have not been revealed by the 
authorities. In times of peace there are thirty 

—— - - battalions of chas- 
seurs & pied, stationed 
for the most part in 
the mountainous coun- 
try that forms the east- 
ern frontier of France. 
Their training among 
the high peaks has 
made them as familiar 
with ski and rope as 
with the rifle. 

Theirs is a life of 
continual risk. Occa- 
sionally a whole corps 
has been overtaken by 
avalanche and swept 
away. In 1901, says a 
writer in the Field, 
there were two such 
accidents within a 
very short time. In 
one case the fourth 
company of the 13th 
Alpine Regiment, 
which is usually stationed at Chambéry, appar- 
ently brought an avalanche down upon itself by 
the vibration that its marching caused. It was 
some time before help arrived in sufficient strength 
to dig out the men, and when they were rescued, it 
was found that thirty were more or less injured, 
and that of the thirty, twelve were suffering from 
frostbitten feet. 

In the other case, a detachment of the 97th Reg- 
iment was on its way to revictual the mountain 
post on the Col de Fréjus (8,200 feet), on the Italian 
frontier, above the Mont Cenis tunnel, when an 
avalanche swept down, burying a sergeant and ten 
men, of whom only five made good their escape. 
They were roped together, but in two groups, and 
when the mass of snow and ice struck them, both 
parties were swept along, the one to death, and the 
other down the mountain side until a telegraph 
post intercepted the rope and saved their lives. 

On the other side of the frontier the Bersaglieri 
of the Italian army have just as trying a time in 
winter. There is apparently nothing in connec- 
tion with mountaineering that the Italian Alpine 
chasseurs are not prepared to undertake. Some 
years ago, Professor Mosso, being desirous of con- 
ducting certain experiments to show the effect of 
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high altitude on the human constitution, invoked 
the aid of the Italian government, and in due course 
a detachment of chasseurs under his orders were 
led to the summit of Monte Rosa, and there set to 
do gymnastic exercises. In the summer of 1905 
forty chasseurs of the Italian army reached the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and were there drilled by 
their officers. 

Another fine feat of mountaineering was credited 
to the Italian military mountaineers in 1904, when, 
in order to descend to La Thuile, the first town 
beyond the Pass of the Little St. Bernard, a whole 
battalion of Alpine troops, engaged in manceuvres 
in the High Piedmont, marched over the highest 
glacier in the Italian Alps; namely, that of Rutor. 
The six hundred men who formed the battalion 
carried their full army kit and were roped together, 
with the officers in the lead. The journey that 
began at Valgrisanche, about five thousand feet, 
and included the Glacier de Rutor, 10,800 feet, 
occupied sixteen hours, and was accomplished 
amidst intense cold and snow. The feat particu- 
larly excited the admiration of the French troops, 
who were exercising on the other side of the 
frontier, and who were in an excellent position 
to judge of the difficulties that were encountered 
en route. 

& 


CATS OF THE CHASE. 


PROPOS of the story ‘‘The Cat King of Abol,” 
published last year in The Companion, a 
contributor writes to tell us of a real case 

of a very similar sort. 

Capt. T. G. Nimmo, a seventy-five-year-old cit- 
izen of Sturgis, a small town in Mississippi, has 
found that cats can be trained to hunt. Captain 
Nimmo’s cats are not Angoras, nor even Maltese, 
but plain, unpedigreed house cats. It took three 
years to train them to point, retrieve, and trail 
game, but with them Captain Nimmo ean success- 
fully hunt rabbits, opossums, raccoons, squirrels, 
pheasants, and quail. 

When the captain takes down his rifle or shotgun 
from the rack in his home, the cats leap eagerly 





about his knees, just like hunting dogs. Then 
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they follow at his heels until he gives the word for 
them to range a short distance ahead of him. 
When they see a game animal or bird, they drop 
down on their haunches, lashing their tails from 
side to side, cat fashion, but keeping their heads 
pointed directly at the quarry. They will not rush 
forward, or try to stalk the game, but wait patiently 
until Captain Nimmo fires, when they dash to the 
game and mark the place of the kill, if it is dead, 
by standing perfectly still; if it is wounded, they 
seize it; if it escapes, they pursue it. 

Captain Nimmo says that their sense of smell is 
remarkable; they trail raccoons with the skill of 
coon dogs, and have even captured and killed full- 
grown opossums. Their special value, however, 
lies in the help they give Captain Nimmo in squir- 
relhunts. If a squirrel is wounded, it invariably 
seeks the top of the tallest tree in the neighbor- 
hood, and tries to keep hidden behind some limb, 
where a shot will not reach it. In such a case, 
the captain merely sends his two cats into the 
tree, where they pursue the squirrel even to the 
lightest branches, catch it, kill it, and bring it 
back to the ground. 

At home, the two cats are kept always in their 
own yard; they are never allowed to mingle with 
other cats, and are never permitted to hunt unless 
their owner is with them. Their food consists of 
bread and milk, except on hunting days, when 
they always get a share of the game they have 
helped to capture. 
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QUIZZING THE CHEMIST. 


AVING occasion to use some metallic mer- 
cury in his London laboratory, Sir Hiram 
Maxim sent his man Silverman out to pur- 

chase ‘‘one pound of metallic mercury in a strong 
glass bottle with a cork stopper.” In “My Life” 
he tells the story of what happened. 

Silverman soon returned and said that he could 
not find any metallic mercury. I asked him 
whether he had tried at a shoe shop or a beer shop. 

“No,” he replied, “at a wholesale chemist’s.” 

I told him that he must have made a mess of it 
somehow, and I sat down and wrote out carefully, 
‘‘Wanted—one pound of metallic mercury in a 
strong glass bottle with a cork stopper.” 

Before long he came back and said that there 
was no such stuff as ‘metallic mercury” known in 
the chemist’s shop, and that he had been to a 
wholesale place. As the shop was not more than 
two hundred yards away, I went round with him, 
and said to the man behind the counter: 

“*T have sent this young man here twice for some 
metallic mercury, and he tells me that you have 
nothing of the kind.” 

“No, we never have any call for it,” he replied. 

“But is not this a chemist’s shop?” 

“Yes; one of the largest in London.” 

“Do you sell all kinds of chemicals ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Then how does it happen that you have no 
metallic mereury?” 

“*We have never had any call for it before. We 
do not know what it is.” 

*‘Have you any bicarbonate of soda?” 

“Yes, tons of it.” 

“Have you any bicarbonate of potash ?” 

“Certainly. Any amount of it.” 

“What is bicarbonate of potash a bicarbonate 
of?” 

“Why, naturally, of potash.” 

“Could you let me have some potash before it 
is made up into a bicarbonate ?”” 

“Certainly.” 

‘*Have you any bichloride of mercury ?” 

“Yes. Lots of it.” 

“What is bichloride of mercury a bichloride of?” 

Here [I had him. I asked him if it were his first 
day on duty. 

“No, I have been here twenty years.” 

The head man, who had overheard our conver- 
sation, then came up and said, “Whi, of course, 
the gentleman wants quicksilver.” 

Curiously enough, it had never occurred to me 
to call it by that name, although I ought to have 
thought of it. However, it is never called quick- 
silver by scientific men. 


ee & 


LECTURING THE KING. 


N one occasion the King of Italy was flying 
QO along in his car at a speed considerably 

beyond the regulation limit when, in turning 
a corner, he narrowly escaped colliding with an 
automobile coming in the opposite direction. 

Both drivers pulled up, and the first that the 
King heard was an angry outburst in English: 
“Well,” furiously exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘l’m 
dashed if I would allow a scorcher like you about! 
You ought to be hanged and quartered!” 

“Tn front of my own palace?” smilingly queried 
His Majesty. 

“T don’t care where it is so long as it is done!” 
retorted the other as he drove off in a rage. 

Some time later a certain tourist from Massa- 
chusetts was to be received at the Quirinal. The 
doors were thrown open and the motorists con- 
fronted each other—to the dismay of the Ameri- 
can and the delight of the King, who relieved the 
tension by laughingly asking, “Are all Americans 
as peppery as you?” 

2 & 


MONSTROUS NAMES. 


HE longest name ever inflicted on an English 
child must surely be that of an unfortunate 
born at Derby in 1882, on whom her parents 
bestowed a name for every letter of the alphabet, 
says the London Chronicle: Anna Bertha Cecilia 
Diana Emily Fanny Gertrude Hypatia Inez Jane 
Kate Louise Maude Nora—I will cease the inflic- 
tion until it comes to Zenobia! 

The Kev. Ralph Lyonel Tollemache Tolle- 
mache was another person with a craze for long 
names. He baptized his eldest son Lyulph Yder- 
allo Odin Nestor Egbert Lyonel Toedmag Hugh 
Erehenwyse Saxon Esa Orme Cromwell Nevil 
Dysart Plantagenet. 

* 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


"Tie sergeant was very crusty, and, of course, 
had to preserve his dignity, but as he was 
walking along the trench he suddenly slipped, 
and plumped right down into the middle of the 
slush of water and mud. None of the men near 
him could resist a smile, but when he picked him- 
self up he turned on Malone. 

“Well, what are you standing there looking like 
a laughing jackass for? Do you see anything 
funny?” he bawled. 

“No, sargint,” returned Malone, “but begorra, 
shure, and a’ was just thinking how funny it wud 
have been if it had been somebody forby yourself.” 
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THE PICTURE. 
BY MARION HALLOWELL. 


T was a rainy Saturday afternoon, 
I but Betty had no idea of letting a little 

thing like that spoil her party. 

‘¢There are lots of things to do indoors, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’m sure some of them are more 
fun than the frolic we were going to have in 
the leaves that John raked up yesterday. ’’ 

Betty’s party was not so large as it 
would have been had the sun been shin- 
ing, but four of her friends were there: 
Louise, who wore her hair in two braids, 
tied with big black bows; Lester, a fat little boy 
with curly hair, whose sailor blouse had stars 
on the collar; Fred, a taller boy, with closely 
cropped hair; and Dorothy, whose fluffy hair 
formed a pretty frame for her red cheeks and 
bright eyes. All were quite willing to follow 
any plan that Betty might suggest. 

And so Betty thought hard. She looked 
about her, and walked from one room to an- 
other. The game must be a new one, and not 
something that they had all played again and 
again. What should it be? In the long hall 
she sat down on a sofa and looked at a great 
painting on the wall near by. She had seen 
it every day—the picture of a young woman 
and a little boy near a large tree. The young 
woman was leaning on a large hoop. A bird 
perched on the upraised hand of the little boy. 

Betty looked at the familiar picture a mo- 
ment without thinking much about it. But 
suddenly she cried, ‘‘I have it! Here is the 
game for this afternoon! What is the story 
that the big picture tells? Let each of us say 
what we think it is—not all at once, but in 
turn! You first, Louise. ’’ 

They gathered in front of the painting, and 
Louise, with her hands on her hips, looked 
at it hard before she began her story. 

‘*Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘I think it is some- 
thing that happened a long time ago. You 
can tell that by the way the little boy is 
dressed, though his sister—I think it is his 
sister—does not look so old-fashioned. They 
lived in a beautiful house, with a great park 
all round it. Perhaps it was a castle. They 
had many pets, and one of them was a won- 
derful green parrot that their father had 
brought home from a land beyond the sea. 
One day the parrot flew off among the trees of 
the park. They ran after it, but could not find 
it, and they both felt very bad. Then the 
next day the boy was rolling his hoop in the 
park, and his sister was with him, because he 
was too young to go far from the castle alone. 
All at once they heard a whirring noise in 
the leaves overhead, and the parrot came right 
down and perched on the boy’s hand! Prob- 
ably it was hungry, and so was ready to go 
back to its cage again. The sister picked up 
the hoop that the little boy dropped, and just 
then the camera man caught them—though I 
suppose that it was a painter, for there were 
no cameras so long ago. I think that is the 
story of the picture. ’’ 

‘**Good!’’ cried Betty. 
turn, Fred.’’ 

‘*T think they are prisoners,’’ began Fred 
promptly. ‘*That is what makes the girl so 
sad. They live in a castle, but it is a prison 
just the same. The girl is a princess and the 
boy is a little prince. He would be king some 
day, but men who do not want him to be 
king have taken him far from home and put 
him into prison. They took his sister, too, and 
let them play together in the grounds round 
the castle; but they watch them all the time, 
so that there is no chance for them to get away 
or to send word to their own people. But they 
have a plan to send a message by tying a little 
note to the leg of the pet bird. They hope 
that the bird will fly away, and that some one 
will find the note and send it to their own 
country. I think that is the story, and I 
think that they got away from the prison, and 
that the little boy became a great king.’’ 

‘*That is more exciting than the story Louise 
told,’’ said Betty. ‘‘What is your story, 
Lester?’’ 

‘*They are not in a prison at all,’’ said 
Lester. ‘‘They are near the ocean. They 
are watching a ship that has sailed away. 
Their father is on it, and he is going on a long 
voyage to the other side of the world. On his 
last voyage he brought home the parrot. He 
has promised the little boy that he will bring 
home a pet monkey the next time, and he has 
promised his sister that she shall have silks 


‘**Now it is your 
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THEY GATHERED IN FRONT OF THE PAINTING. 


not a little boy. They dressed differently in 
the old times, and I think it looks more like a 
little girl than a boy. And the young woman 
is not an older sister, but the mother. Anyway, 
she looks as old as my mother does, and it 
makes the story better to have her the mother. 
The father has gone off to the war, and the 
mother is very lonesome. She has taken the 
little girl out into the park to play with her 
hoop, and the pet parrot has gone along, too. 
I do not believe that it would fly away or 
that it would carry messages. They have just 
stopped in the shade of a tree to rest, and 
pretty soon they will go back home to tea.’’ 

When Dorothy ended her story, each of 
them had something new to add to his or her 
own story, and each found things to like in 
the stories that the others had told. 

‘*T suppose if there were fifty of us here 
instead of five, each of us would see something 
different in the picture,’’ said Betty. ‘‘But 
it’sagood game. Let’s take the next picture. ’’ 

So they passed the rainy afternoon, and not 
one of them missed the frolic in the leaves. 


oa) 


JACK O’DREAMS. 


BY CORNELIA HART. 
Te rain was falling softly on the trees 


Ca) 


outside, but in the library Alice sat before 

the fireplace; with her curly head resting 

in her hands, she dreamily gazed into the fire, 

until she saw castles and ladies and knights in 
the burning coals. 

Suddenly out of the fireplace came a queer- 


looking fellow in a green jacket and yellow | 


knee breeches. He wore great brass buckles 
at his knees and on his shoes. From a belt 
about his waist hung a large bag, which bulged 
out at the sides. 

After bowing to Alice so low that his great 
mass of reddish hair touched the floor, he said, 
‘“*Tam Jack O’Dreams. I give all little girls 
and boys their dreams. Look! I will show you 
this,’? and he took from his bag a little red 
heart. It opened, and hundreds of little purple 
powders flew over Alice’s head. Instantly 


and had turned out the light, out popped Jack 
O’Dreams again. With another bow, he said, 
‘“*How did you like that dream I just gave 
you, child?’’ 

‘*How did you give me a dream?’’ asked 
Alice. 

‘**Listen, and I will tell you,’’ he answered. 
‘*There are millions of Jacks just like me. 
You have heard that a pair of children in a 
family are called twins, and that three are 
called triplets; but we Jacks are called mil- 
lionettes in Dreamland, and we all look just 
alike. We are always about, though you do 
not see us in the daytime. We can read your 
thoughts, and when we find some thoughts that 
we think will make good dreams, we seal them 
up in red hearts and keep them till night.’’ 

Alice thought a moment, and then said, ‘‘I 
dream a great many dreams that I never 
thought of; I never thought of riding a cat up 
the side of our barn.’’ : 

‘*Yes, but don’t you remember that to-day 
you were trying to make your cat hold the 
doll on his back? It scared him and he ran 
up a tree. Your father and your mother 
laughed, but you were almost ready to ery, for 
fear your doll would be broken. Sometimes 
you dream things by accident, too.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked Alice. 

‘*Sometimes the little heart has a hole in it, 


of two different people into his bag, the dream 
powders get mixed.’’ 

‘*What difference does that make?’’ asked 
Alice. 











Jack, ‘‘for purple and red powders are happy 


|and funny dreams; gray and white powders 
| are sad dreams, and black and brown powders 
| are scary ones.’’ 


He stopped for a moment and eyed Alice 
roguishly, with his head cocked on one side 
like a bird; then he added: 

‘*T have often noticed, Alice, how kind you 
are to your pets, and I suppose you always 
obey your father and mother, don’t you?’’ 
| This time Alice did not reply. ‘‘So sometime 
| soon I shall take you to visit Dreamland, where 


and jewels and many other beautiful things; | Jack O’Dreams disappeared, and Alice found | you will meet my dear uncle, Mr. Sandman.’’ 


but she does not like to have her father go so | herself sitting on a white Angora cat that was | 


far away, and that is why she looks so sad.”’ | 


walking straight up the side ofa barn. Alice, 


Just then Jack’s green and yellow suit 
| seemed to fade into the gay window curtains 


‘*Now, Dorothy, ’’ cried Betty, when Lester | who was holding on with all her might, was| of Alice’s room, and a voice that seemed to 


had finished, ‘‘what do you think is the story | 
that the picture tells?’’ 

“It is different from all the others,’’ said 
Dorothy, ‘‘though of course mine may be all 


ready to ery, but her mother and her father 
stood by, laughing. And then, just as the cat 
slipped and was falling, down, down into 
space, Alice awoke. 


| come from far away said, ‘‘O Alice, aren’t 
| you up yet?’’ 

Alice sat up in bed and looked sleepily about 
| her, and the warm sunlight was streaming in 


wrong. But I believe that is a little girl and| But when her mother had put her to bed | through the window. 


and if one of us by mistake puts the thoughts 


| 
‘Oh, all the difference in the world,’’ said 


fat Qe 











THE BROWN FAIRIES. 
BY ELIZABETH HYDE WILBUR. 


I saw a crowd of tiny men 

This morning as | came from town; 
They scampered on ahead of me, 

All clothed in russet brown. 


I knew, of course, they were a band 
Of fairies, strange and shy, 

For none of them in all the crowd 
Was near as tall as I. 


The old North Wind was chasing them 
With all his might and main, 

And every time they stopped to rest 
He sent them on again. 


But all at once he puffed his cheeks 
And blew so very hard 

He sent the fairies through the fence 
Into my father’s yard. 


So | climbed after them, but when 
I turned and looked around, 

The only thing that I could see 
Was brown leaves on the ground! 
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PUZZLES. 


% 


& 


CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is to spoil; my second is a vowel; my 
third is a precious metal; my whole is a flower. 
Il. 
Ce the ground 7 first is seen 
n winter when ’tis cold; 
It’s often formed into my second 
Le | children young and old. 
And then my whole you’! surel 
If first and second be combined. 
Ill. 
My first is often in the path, 
A body in truth it hath; 
My second others may abuse, 
But oftener it will amuse. 
ayy was said of Goliath bold, 
0 fell by David’s hand, we’re told. 


2. WORD CHANGES. 

My whole and its value was not known of ne 
But behead and transpose me, and I’m what you 

devour; 
Transpose me again, of a ship’s crew I’m one; 
Once more transpose me, my high spirit’s done. 
In four-fifths of my whole my best point you see, 
Which, when transposed, accommodation will be. 
Again take four-fifths of my whole, and you’!! find 
I’m part of a ship—not before and not behind. 
Now take three-fifths of my whole, and you’l! see 
That ladies are generally partial to me. 
This being transposed,—be sure you are right,— 
Will name what all do with greatest delight. 
Once more take three-fifths, ’m at your door 


found. 
Again — three-fifths, and I’m all the world 
roun 


und. 
And last, four-fifths of my whole doth convey 
Great loads on the road. I’ve no more to say. 


3. SUBTRACTIONS. 

Take fifty from a flat stone, and leave to drudge ; 
one hundred from to delight, and leave to hurt; 
fifty from heaps, and leave poster five from low 
ground, and leave a beverage ; fifty from a blaze, 
and leave retiown; fifty from insipid, and leave 
plump; fifty from fast, and leave parts of a table. 


find 


4. ADDITIONS. 


I. 

Add one-seventh of selfish, one-third of toy, one- 
sixth of school, one-fifth of throw, one-fourth of 
base, one-sixth of agates, one-seventh of marbles, 
one-fourth of fall, and you have a popular sport 
for boys. 

Il. 

Add one-fifth of books, one-fourth of rule, one- 
eighth of industry, one-fifth of dunce, one-seventh 
of whisper, and you will have what teachers love. 

III. 

Add one sixth of donkey, one-fourth of lion, one- 
| seventh of giraffe, one-fifth of whale, one-third of 
| dog, one-eighth of porpoise, one-sixth of badger, 
and you will have a flowering tree. 


5. BEHEADINGS. 

IL 
Cre. I signify to draw to; behead me twice, 
| and I do a great deal of good; twice more, and I 
| am an exploit. 





Il. 

I am an English river; beheaded, I ought to have 
no place in a garden; beheaded once more and 
transposed, 1 am again an English river. 

III. 

I am what many young people like to be; be- 
headed, I am a place where much business is 
done; beheaded again and transposed, I am 
extracted from a most useful mineral. 

IV. 
Complete, I am used by men and boys; beheaded, 
I am what — young people do; again, and I 
|am a card; again, and I am a French pronoun; 
| again, and I 2™ a Latin preposition. 
Vv. 

Complete, I am what all have seen; beheaded, 
I belong to the human body; curtailed, I also 
belong to the human body. 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I, 

Iam composed of nine letters. My 3925 begins 
to grow in the spring; my 347 is doing wrong; 
my 7295 makes people unhappy; my 547 is a 
noise; my 527 is the place in which a bear lives; 
my 1456 is something that most 
my 975 comes after everything e 
is the place where you live. 

II. 

Iam a word of nine letters. My 5742 is made 
up of horses; my 485 isan insect; my 578is a 
number; my 437 is an animal; my 568 isa 
metal; my 348 holds water; my 9785 is used 
in camping; my 349785 comes from Washing- 
ton; my whole is what you ought never to be. 


Page i 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
paper for all the family. 


THE 
trated weekly ‘ 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada 
countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

Now Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after.the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


and $3.00 to foreign 
Post Office, Boston, 








RELAPSING FEVER. 


HILE the war goes on in Europe we 
must feel a certain apprehensive in- 
terest in the group of disorders that 
always follow on the heels of destitu- 
tion, overcrowding, and uncleanliness. 
Of these diseases typhus and cholera 

are easily the most terrible, but there are many 

others, and among them is relapsing fever, some- 
times called “famine fever,’’ because it appears at 
times when large numbers of people are underfed. 

It is likely to prevail, when the conditions are 

favorable, in any climate. 

At one time there were many outbreaks of the 
fever in Great Britain, but it has not been known 
there since 1873. It does, however, often occur in 
Russia, Egypt, and India, and in 1868 Germany 
suffered from a severe epidemic, which spread 
thither from Russia. 

In this country a few cases were brought in by 
emigrant ships in the middle of the last century, 
but no epidemic occurred before 1869, when one 
broke out in New York and Philadelphia. 

Although relapsing fever results from the same 
conditions that cause typhus, it is a much less 
grave disorder. It is caused by a microérganism 
called the Spirocheta obermeieri, which is trans- 
mitted from one person to another through the 
agency of certain insects. 

An attack begins with a high fever and other 
symptoms of illness, which may include headache, 
chills, giddiness, and often vomiting. The liver 
and spleen are enlarged. The first stage of the 
disease lasts from five to seven days, and termi- 
nates suddenly. The patient appears to be on 
the road to recovery until the second attack, or 
relapse, appears, which is often quite as severe as 
the first, although it generally lasts a day or two 
less. After the second relapse most patients go 
on to a real convalescence, although some have 
still a third relapse. 

The complications are not usually serious, al- 
though in some cases the vomiting is so excessive 
that the patient is exhausted; and jaundice is 
often severe. The diagnosis is unmistakable 
when the microbe is found in the blood, but at 
first the disease is often mistaken for typhus, or 
malaria, or influenza. Relapsing fever is not a 
very fatal disease; in fact, the prognosis is always 
good unless such complications as pneumonia 
appear, or unless the patient is old and feeble. 
Drugs have little influence on the course of the 
disease. 
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BANISHED — A “GROUCH.” 


S Philippa trailed wearily up the stairs 
with her arms full of packages, various 
sounds met her ears: father’s tired 
and dragging steps in the library, quer- 














and from somewhere in the distance 
vigorous quarreling between Ted and Marjory. 
Philippa tumbled her bundles upon her bed and 
sank into the nearest chair. 

“It’s going to be a regular family grouch night,” 
she cried whimsically, “just when I wanted to do 
all the complaining myself, too!” 

For five minutes Philippa sat there, thinking. 
There had been so many such nights lately, some- 
how—just because everyone was tired out before 
Christmas. But what a way to get ready for 
Christmas! Philippa went to the door and called 
in the direction of the quarreling: ‘“‘Where are 
you youngsters?” 

The youngsters came tumbling in at once, clam- 
orous and excited. 

“O Philippa, did you get my present for mother ?” 
*‘And mine for dad and Evelyn and —”’ 

“Everything!” Philippa declared. ‘You shall 
see after dinner; there isn’t time now. But I 
called you to tell you something. Mother is very 
tired to-night. I want you children to watch and 
see that she eats a good dinner. Will you?” 

Ted’s freckled face sharpened. Marjory’s soft 
eyes filled with anxiety. 

‘She isn’t sick, is she?’ Ted asked huskily. 

“Not sick, only tired; and you children can rest 
her, if you will. Run off now. We'll have our 
secret session after dinner.” 

The children went obediently. Philippa’s heart 
warmed as she watched them trot off together, all 
quarrels forgotten. They were such loyal little 
souls—it was easy with them, but the other two? 

She took Evelyn next. “It’s one of father’s bad 
nights, isn’t it?” she said. “I heard him walking 
the library floor. Brighten him up if you can, 
*Lyn. You can do it better than anyone else.” 

She did not wait for an answer. It was always 
best to leave the pleading to Evelyn’s own con- 
science. Besides, she must see Kent and beg him 
to coax Aunt Luella round—poor, nervous Aunt 
Luella, who adored Kent so! And just then the 
dinner bell rang. 

Philippa nearly spoiled it all by giggling when 
she saw the quick glances round the table. But 
they all worked nobly. Kent insisted on getting 
congratulations from Aunt Luella over the foot- 
ball victory his school had won. Evelyn was at 
her sweetest with father, and the children were 
deliciously funny with their earnest care over 
mother. And they were all working so hard that 
they never thought of quarreling with one another, 


| and the “grouch” was nowhere in sight. Philippa 
| smiled happily. After all, ‘““grouches” were only 
on the surface. Beneath was love that would not 
fail in the great needs of life. 


® © 


FISH-EATING CATTLE. 


HE use of fish as food for cattle is an idea 
more novel than agreeable. According to 
Nature, however, it is a common practice in 
various parts of the world. In Shetland and Ice- 
land, the farmers feed dry salt fish to cattle, 
sheep, and even to horses. Mr. Cecil Wood, de- 
scribing experiments of this nature, mentions 
that certain special cattle, kept for display at the 
village festivals in Nandyal, in India, are fed 
with mutton, and adds that it is a fairly common 
practice to make use of bandicoots by pounding 
them in a mortar and feeding them to cattle. In 
Mr. Wood’s experiments, two lots of heifers were 
fed on dried fish diet and normal diet respectively. 
The animals took a little time to get used to the 
fish, but they ate it readily enough. At the end of 
six months the fish-fed heifers showed an average 
increase in weight of fifty-four pounds, as against 
seventy pounds for the normally fed animals. 


® © 


“A LOT OF INFLUENCE.” 


IR Wilfrid Laurier, the former prime minister 
S of Canada, was immensely popular with all 

classes of Canadians, and many went so far 
as to credit him with authority far beyond the 
limits of the Dominion. 

It is related, says Pearson’s Weekly, that some 
years ago an illiterate old Canadian visited Quebec 
from his home in the country, and got into conver- 
sation with a friend whom he met there. In the 
course of their talk the name of Queen Victoria 


tounded to hear that Her Majesty was dead. 
“Dead!” he exclaimed. ‘Then who has taken 
her place?” 
“The Prince of Wales has now become King 
Edward VII,” he was told. : 
“By George!” cried the countryman, with a 


of influence with Sir Wilfrid Laurier to get a big 
job like that!” 
; ® © 


A LOGICAL LUNATIC. 


‘“TUNATICS frequently return amusing an- 

L swers,” says the superintendent of a great 

insane asylum. 

“One day a keeper was out walking with a 
number of harmless inmates, and the party met a 
pedestrian not far from the railway tracks. With 
a nod toward the tracks, the traveler asked one of 
the lunaties: 

“Where does this railway go to?’ 

“The lunatic surveyed him scornfully for a mo- 
ment, and then replied: 

‘Nowhere. We keep ithere to run trains on.’” 


* @ 


A SLOW STARTER. 


Tv maid of all work in a Brooklyn household 
was recently taken to task by her mistress 
for oversleeping. After due reflection the 
maid replied, “Well, mum, it’s this way: I sleep 
very slow, and so it takes me a long while to git 
me night’s rest.” 
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DEAR FRIENDS. 


**$2.50 in Gold, extra! Do you really mean 
that you will give this Gold Piece besides the 
Premiums and the Winner’s Gift we are to 
receive for securing five new subscriptions?’’ 
It would seem as if our entire family of sub- 


| seribers. had so exclaimed after reading the 
ulous words from Aunt Luella’s room, 


announcement in the annual Premium Number 
of The Companion, October 21, 1915. 


I am commissioned to assure you that there 
is no mistake. For every new subscription 
you send us you will receive a Premium of 
your own selection. Then, when you have 
obtained five new subscriptions, you will 
receive a Winner’s Gift of your own selection 
as a reward for your perseverance. You will 
find hundreds of articles in the Premium 
Number from which to choose, articles to 
please every member of the home circle, just 
such as you would find in the best stores. 


And then we come to the extra prize — the 
announcement of which has astonished as well 
as delighted everyone. If you send the five 
new subscriptions before December 25th, you 
will also receive, in addition to all other 
rewards, a $2.50 Gold Coin as a Christmas 
Present for Early Work. 


Earning one of these Gold Pieces is going to 
be such pleasant work that thousands of our 
subscribers have already started to try for the 
prize. The work is so simple that anyone 
|can do it. For example, just take a few copies 
|of The Companion (last week’s number and 
one or two others) and show them to your 
friends. Tell them how much you enjoy the 
paper, and ask them to try it for a year. 
When you receive an order send the name and 
address of the new subscriber to us with the 
subscription price, $2.00. 


Five weeks remain before the close of this 
special offer. That is ample time, however, 
|for you to get the five subscriptions, and I 
can assure you that you will feel well repaid 
when you receive the Christmas Gold Coin— 
in addition to all the other rewards. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





was mentioned, and the old countryman was as- |. 


sharp whistle. “The prince must have had a lot | - 





Ansco Vest - Pocket Ne. 1. 
Takes a picture 2}x 3} in. 
Equipped with Single Achro- 


matic Lens, $7.50; with 


Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $9. 





ANSE ©) 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


rie your father or mother to give you 
an Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera for 
Christmas. You will get no end of fun out 
of it, for it is small and light enough to 
take along anywhere. Simple to work, too; 
it jumps into action as quickly as your sled. 
But the best thing about it is that it takes 
such fine pictures. Older folks with large 
cameras will hardly believe they are yours. 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket is made in three different 
styles, from $7.50 up, but all take the same sized 
photograph, 224 x 3% inches. 


Write for our Christmas booklet and the name 
of the Ansco dealer in your town. You can then 
take your parents to look over the many Ansco 
models from $2 to $55. Remember, after you 
get your camera, that Ansco Speedex Film and 
Cyko Paper will give. you the best pictures. 
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Best Quality each 
Felt Pennants 25 Postage paid 


Either of above styles in your colors—9 in. x 18 in. 
Four letters or figures. 

These Pennants would cost you double in the 
stores. We manufacture them, and, by selling direct, 
save you the dealer’s profit. 

Schools and colleges supplied. Send for price list. 


FOWLER MFG. CO., 35 Laurel St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Se Agents Wanted 
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{ THE SIMONDS PRIZE. ) 
TOOL CABINET 


It is the handiest, most practical, and most 
satisfactory gift that can be made the boy or 
man of mechanical bent. It contains what the 
consensus of expert opinion has decided are the 

roper tools for general carpentry work about 

ome, farm, or shop. We are offering it as one 
of fifty-seven prizes to the boys who can make 
with carpenters’ tools of any make the most 
useful or ingenious thing at home or in school. 
In completeness and general excellence we 
consider it the best tool cabinet on the market, 
and we are offering it for sale as a splendid 
Xmas gift for man or boy. It includes 





which are favorably known everywhere for 
edge-holding and sharp-cutting qualities. All 
the pools are of enters —— and finest 
quality, conveniently and compactly arranged 
in the beautiful oak cabinet. 
“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.” 


Ask your dealer; if he hasn’t it we will send it 
to you upon receipt of $30. Write to Dept. 7 
for our booklet, ‘“The Professor and the Saw,” 
which contains much valuable information for 
the amateur carpenter. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“‘The Saw Makers”’ 


5 Factories Fitchburg, Mass. 








11 Branches 








“I can hardly 
wait for that 
stirring new 
Serial, “The 
Flag, by Ho- 
mer Greene, 
which begins 
in The Youth’s 
Companion of 
Dec. 16th.” 





























New Companion Sewing Machine 


IF a new machine is required for your 
fall and winter sewing may we 













t for a | service, is 
equipped with up-to-date _attach- 
ments, is sold to readers of The Com 
panion at a very low price, and is 
delivered free at any freight station in 
the United States. 





Write for free booklet to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 
is always 
Good Reading 


i 





From a painting (frontispiece) by 
Eleanor Plaistea Abbott 
“The Mother,” reproduced in color. 


Is it a member of 
your family? You'd 
like it to be if you 
once get acquainted 
with it. 

Next year the famous actor, 
Edward H. Sothern, will tell you 
about his early life and about 


many prominent people of the 
stage—charming as a story. 


Scribner Stories are always The 
Best—from four to six in every 
number. 


Travel at home—in seeing Elmen- 
dort’s wonderful pictures, read- 
ing Peixotto’s articles on the 
historic great Southwest along 
the Mexican border “Old Santa 
Fé,” El Paso, etc., Mrs. Gerould’s 
“The Real Hawaii,” articles by 
Madame Waddington. 


Colonel Roosevelt will tell about 
the Bird Refuges of Louisiana 
—of particular interest to all 
lovers of the birds. 


The Great War will be writ- 
ten about by famous writers— 
Richard Harding Davis, Edith 
Wharton, E. Alexander Powell. 


All about the wonderful Sub- 
marine in Warfare, an article by 
Robert W. Neeser, with many 
illustrations. 


For art lovers, The Field of Art, 


beautiful pictures in color. 


The beautiful Christ- 
mas Number with its 
many stories, pictures 
in color, poems, will 
make you want to 


read SCRIBNER’S 
all the time. 


If you will send your name and address 
and the names and addresses of three 
irl friends, we will send you a beauti- 
1 colored reproduction, suitable for 
framing, of Miss Abbott’s lovely paint- 
ing, “The Mother,” (see picture top of 
this column)—the frontispiece of the 
Christmas Number. Address, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


NSECT LIFE.—Few persons, writes Mr. James 

Buckland in a report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, realize how enormous is the number 
of insect species or how amazing is their power 
of multiplication. The number of insect species 
is greater by far than that of the species of all 
other living creatures combined. Although more 
than 300,000 have been described, probably twice 
that number remain to be examined. Virtually 
all living animals, as well as most plants, supply 
food for these incomputable hordes. The fecun- 
dity of certain insect forms is astounding. Riley 
once computed that the progeny of the hop aphis, 
which sees thirteen generations born to it in a 
single year, would, if unchecked to the end of the 
twelfth generation, multiply to the inconceivable 
number of ten sextillions of individuals. Supple- 
menting that calculation, Forbush says that, if this 
brood were marshaled in line, ten to the inch, it 
would extend to a point so sunk in the profundity 
of space that light from the head of the procession, 
traveling at the rate of 184,000 miles a second, 
would take 2,500 years to reach the earth. Kirk- 
land has computed that in eight years the progeny 
of one pair of gypsy moths could destroy all the 
foliage in the United States. A Canadian entomol- 
ogist declares that in one season the descendants 
of a pair of potato bugs would, if unchecked, 
number 60,000,000. The voracity of insects is 
almost as astounding as their power of reproduc- 
tion. The daily ration in leaves of a caterpillar is 
equal to twice its own weight. If a horse were 
to eat as much, he would require a ton of hay 
every twenty-four hours. Forbush says that a 
certain flesh-eating larva will consume in twenty- 
four hours 200 times its original weight; a human 
child, to do as well, would have to eat, in the first 
day of its life, 1,500 pounds of beef. Trouvelot, 
who made a special study of the subject, affirms 
that the food taken by a single silkworm in fifty- 
six days equals 86,000 times its original weight at 
hatching. What destruction this one insect would 
cause if even a one-hundredth part of its eggs 
ever hatched! The facts show how great is the 
value to man of the insect-eating birds. 


RECIOUS VESSELS.—Platinum, although it 

lacks the beauty of color that gold has, is the 
costliest useful metal in the world. It sells for 
about $50 an ounce, troy, which is about two and 
one-half times the recent price of gold. The 
chief supply of crude platinum comes from the 
Ural Mountains, in Russia, the output of which 
in 1912 was about 300,000 troy ounces, as against 
314,000 from all countries. In that same year, the 
United States produced 1,000 troy ounces. Plati- 
num has been used extensively in the manufacture 














of electric-light bulbs, and in recent years has 
become popular for mounting precious stones, 
especially diamonds; but it is in the chemical 
laboratory that platinum serves its most useful 
purpose. It is unaffected by the attack of the 
strongest acid, although it sometimes becomes 
brittle when exposed to certain acids in combina- 
tion. It melts only at the intense heat of about 
1,760° Centigrade, or 3,200° Fahrenheit. Iron melts 
at 1,550° Centigrade. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the platinum equipment of a large 
chemical laboratory for original research. All 
the vessels would easily go into a man’s hat, but 
the outfit is worth $5,000. The stirring rods cost 
$100 apiece. The largest bowl is two and one-half 
inches in diameter, and one and one-eighth inches 
deep, and it is valued at $80. 


MERICAN INVENTIVENESS.—The ap- 
pointment of a board to examine inventions 
that may be useful in maritime warfare, says the 
Engineering News, calls attention to a weak spot 
in our navy, which, with a few notable exceptions, 
represents no notable American achievement. In 
other words, our navy merely copies the best ap- 
pliances that can be found in the foreign ships. 
The News argues that one of the great lessons of 
the war, both to Great Britain and to the United 
States, is the importance of a nation’s fostering 
new inventions and new industries, instead of 
copying the ideas of other countries. The notion 
is still prevalent that the United States leads other 
nations in mechanical achievement. Fourth of 
July orators, it says, brag of Yankee ingenuity, 
and numerous amateur statesmen are confident 
that, should our nation ever be so unfortunate as 
to find itself again engaged in war, our inventors 
would promptly devise apparatus certain to insure 
the defeat of the enemy. Those who are familiar 
with mechanical progress in Europe, however, 
have no such illusions. In certain fields the man- 


| ufacturers of the United States have indeed re- 
| mained in the lead; but in most industries America 
| has for twenty-five years lagged behind other in- 
| dustrial nations in discovering new processes and 
| inventing new machinery. 


N ARMY CORPS.—Just how much space does 
an army corps require? According to a 
German writer, a German army corps consists of 
41,000 men, 14,000 horses, and 2,400 vehicles, in- 
cluding the cannon. Such a body of men and 


| their belongings, on a single road, make a proces- 


sion about 30 miles long. Even when in fairly 
close touch with the enemy, the length of a corps 
is about 15 miles; and when the front detachments 
become engaged in a battle, it is five or six hours 
before the men in the rear get into action to assist 
them. Before this war began, it was generally 
supposed that a single army corps would occupy 
about 244 or 3 miles of the fighting line; but in 
actual experience it has been found that the 
average front of a corps is considerably broader, 
namely, from 34% to 5 miles. An army of ten corps 
is not very large, as armies go in this war; but it 
would fight on a front about 37 miles long, and a 
man who undertook to walk from one wing to the 
other would require 12 or 14 hours to do it. An 
army corps consumes nearly 300,000 pounds of food 
a day, about 100,000 pounds for the men and 
200,000 pounds for the horses. Even under the 
most favorable conditions, it requires a train of 
150 wagons to bring up a day’s food. 





Try this easy way to 
clear your skin with 


Resinol Soap 


Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the skin 
gently with the finger-tips. Then wash 
off with more Resinol Soap and warm 
water, finishing with a dash of cold 
water to close the pores. 


If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect, or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
apply a little Resinol Ointment* and let 
it remain on ten minutes before the 
final washing with Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is equally good for the hair, 
keeping it rich, healthy and lustrous, and 
the scalp free from dandruff. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. Fora 
guestroom size trial cake and miniature box 
of Resinol Ointment, write Dept. 9-G, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


*Physicians have prescribed Resinol Ointment 
for over twenty years in the treatment of skin 
and scalp affections. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the 
healing, antiseptic Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores, removes 
pimples and blackheads, and leaves the 
complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 

















Endorsed Officially by the 


Boy Scouts of America 


Scientific American Boy Series 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 


OYS, wouldn’t you like to know 
all about camping, how to make 
camping outfits, tents, build log 

cabins, tree houses, kites, bridges, 
windmills, and the like? Then 
wouldn't you also be interested in 
knowing how the Panama Canal was 
built, how the Maine was raised, how 
tunnels are built under rivers, how tall 
buildings and bridges are constructed, 
and how many other big things in en- 
gineering have been accomplished ? 


You wili find it all in the Scientific 
American Boy Series. This set con- 
sists of four volumes, all of which have 
been endorsed officially by the Boy Scouts 
of America and included in their list of 
**Books Boys Like Best.’” They are 
written as a story, and tell in a boy's 
own way what every boy wants to 

ow. 

The new Popular Edition is bound attrac- 
tively in uniform binding and put up in a neat 
folding box as shown in the illustration. This 
edition is sold in sets only. We are offering 
the set of four volumes for $5.00 net, po-t- 
paid. There is no series of books for boys 


a ene Aisasiotanenliemeion Popular Edition. 4 Volumes—$5.00 
THE TITLES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


A fascinating story of outdoor life containing a large number of practical suggestions for 
making many differentarticles. How each piece of work is done is clearly explained in detail 
and the working dimensions given so that any boy who is handy with tools can construct it. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY AT SCHOOL 


A sequel to the above, like its predecessor, is brim full of practical suggestions. The ideas 
contained in this volume are all entirely new. No boy can read the story without being 
inspired to try his hand at such work. 


WITH THE MEN WHO DO THINGS 


Recounts the adventures of two young lads who spend a summer vacation seeing 
the engineering wonders of New York. A story full of live interest and thrill- 
ing experiences, all of which are based on actual fact. 


PICK, SHOVEL AND PLUCK 


A companion volume to “With the Men Who Do Things,” taking the 
same two boys through a new series of engineering experiences. 
Every precaution has been taken to secure absolute accuracy of all 
of the engineering data. The material has been woven into an 
interesting story filled with adventure. 


These volumes can also be‘had separately in the regular editions at 
$1.50 net each, postage of 15 cents per volume additional. 
Ask your parents to buy a set for you for Christmas. 


Fill in the coupon and send it to us. It will bring more com- 
plete inf tion ding the A i Boy Series, an 
tell you of a plan which will help you get the books. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 














Boy SERIES 


Y.C. 
11-18-15 


Mann & 
Co., Inc., 
233 
Broadway, 
New York City 


Please send, without 
obligation to me, more 
complete information about 
~ the Scientific American 
Boy Series, and the plan to 
help get t! ks. 
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FOLLOWING THE MESSENGER. 


ECENTLY, in telling the tale of Doctor 
R Brydon and the massacre of Cabul, The 

Companion pointed out that the messenger 
with the first news of battle or disaster has been 
superseded in our time by wire and wireless. If 
that is true on land, it is even more strikingly true 
at sea. The fateful S. 0. S. that may avert dis- 
aster also heralds it when it cannot be averted. 
The sinking Zusitania flings to the air her cry for 
aid: a score of vessels dash to the rescue, but 
before the world can know with what success, it, 
too, has heard the ery, and waits breathless for 
the answer. Already the news is broken; a few 
hours more and the full tragedy, in all its cruelty 
and horror, goes pulsing round the globe. 

Nearly eight centuries ago, there occurred an 
English shipwreck that may be ranked in impor- 
tance, historically, with that of the Lusitania. | 
Although in comparison the loss of life was small lS \ 
—scarcely a handful—when the White Ship / \ OO 
foundered in November, 1120, she carried the heir j ees 
to the throne of England to his grave in the 
depths. There was no wireless then to hear her 
call for help; although her companions of the 
king’s fleet were so near that tradition says the 
nearest caught a faint, shrill, wind-borne cry, a SO 
shriek a little different from that of the shrieking 
gulls—the dying cry of the White Ship’s company. 
No one guessed what it meant, nor did any ship 
turn from her course. 

Prince William, son of Henry I, a Norman king, 
and of his queen, Edith, or Matilda, a British prin- 
cess, held a position of especial importance and 
influence, for he represented the union in the 
royal line of the two races. The old title of the 
Saxon kings had been revived for him: he was 
called William the Atheling. Although only a boy 
of eighteen, he had been recently married to the 
French princess Matilda, to whom he had been 
betrothed since he was ten and she a baby. In 
France, too, he had shared with his father the 
honors of battle against the rebellious Norman 
nobles, and had showed himself a courageous and 
chivalrous opponent. After victory was attained, 
King Henry, William the Atheling, and the leaders | 
of the campaign set sail from Harfleur for England. | 
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Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $350 
Victors, $10 to $100 


Victrola XVI, $200 =f 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas ? 
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The White Ship had been built as a gift for the | Nil 
king, but he did not wish to disappoint the captain © : ’ . ° 
of another vessel, to whom he had promised the | || |p The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in 
honor of his presence, and therefore he asked ° 
that it be offered to Prince William instead. All all its beauty. 


the other ships had got away before the White 
Ship with the prince, his half brother Richard, his 
half sister the Countess of Perche, and a brilliant 
company weighed anchor. She was under the 
command of Thomas Fitzstephen, an experienced 
sea captain, who himself took the helm. 

The night was bright and clear; there was a 
moon. The prince, as gay, wild, and lawless as 
he was brave, called for wine and music. Nobles 
and ladies danced on the scarcely heaving deck. 
They drank often; the captain and sailors oftener. 
They were only a little way on their journey when 
the ship ran full upon a rocky reef, well known 
and charted, that rent her like a knife. 

The shock sobered Fitzstephen. He seized 
Prince William, rushed him to a boat, sprang in 
himself, with a few sailors, and pushed off. They 
were several boat lengths distant, and safe, when 
the prince’s sister shrieked to him from the slant- 
ing deck to save her. He ordered the boat back, 
despite the protests of Fitzstephen, who foresaw 
what would happen. As they neared the heeling 
wreck, and the prince held out his arms, his sister 
leaped—but not she alone. Under the scrambling, 
leaping, frantic crowd that dropped into the small 
boat it was swamped, and all were drowned. 

Only one man of all those on the White Ship 
survived; and he was a poor butcher of Rouen, 
a strong swimmer, who floated on a spar until a 
fisherman rescued him. He brought the news to 
England and to the court. Then, for a whole day, 
the courtiers, although many of them were them- 
selves mourners for the lost, kept it from the 
king. No one dared to tell him. At last they 
found an envoy whom he could neither hate nor 
punish, as a messenger of evil tidings. That was 
a young page, son of the Count of Blois, and King 
Henry’s own grandnephew. The lad, dressed in 
deep mourning, knelt silently at the king’s feet, 
weeping, until the king, seeing his pale face and 
his tears, half guessed the news. Then the boy 
faltered out the story. King Henry fell senseless 
when it was ended. 

So great was the blow to his affection and am- 
bition that tradition declares that he never smiled = SSS = —— ‘ a 
again—a tradition embodied in some once well- i cdbdddadddddadidsidaiiaiasdsibibbgdddddddsuddidddldddgep NaN JUSAEAVANINNYWIW AAAI ASS§|9|G§| NASH NGS HG|H|} SSSA SESS 
known verses by Felicia Hemans. A greater ©) 
poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his fine and true 
ballad, “The White Ship,” has told the whole 


story, putting the narrative into the mouth of the STAM P < ‘FE THORE, ho Sg gu E V 
lone survivor: a n te r 
Get a Shetland Pony for Christmas. Special Prices. ay 
sport, 0. 


“*By none but me can the tale be told, Illustrated Cata., 10c. Dunlap Pony Farms, William 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berdld. 


« 
(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne. 75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. Pianos Pp la ers 
’Twas a royal train put forth to sea, ’ Ss TA M P QUAKER 8T. co., Toleds, Ohio. and 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me ; ~~ Facts t Y 


The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. 
The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s. Orchestra and other 
celebrated organizations. The inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora. Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock 
and other leading comedians. 

Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of 
music—a delight every day in the year to every member of 
your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


15 25 *40 *50 *75 $100 $150 $200 *300 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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1 Always use Victor Machines with 
' Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 

Victor tone. , 





Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


' Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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(The sea hath no King but God alone.)” 
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af ie ° ? h > BOYS AND GIRLS EARN 
BREAKING A BLOCKADE. Girls C ristmas $1.00 $2.50 for X 
APT. Henry Blatchford, says the Boston A book so fascinating tuat, wherever you > ° rd ad os or mas 
( Post, was one of those old New England sea open if, you want to read both ways—so verybody does up Xmas presents and uses our 
captains who “lived better stories than the beautiful, inside and out, that its possession Xmas package of 46 Pes., strung tage, cards, seals, etc. 
ntl sen pscetins ming gy : “a means constant joy —instructive in so de- All 1915 designs. Price lower than at any store. 
nent peyr ly ean. n one voyage he arrived lightful a way that girls and mothers alike Sell 25 packages at 10c earn $1; sell 50, earn $2.50. 
at Rio de Janeiro while a rebellion was going on, fall in love with it. This book—‘‘Sebago- Send now for box of 25. Ghe Owl Art Shops 
and while a rebel fleet was blockading the port. Wohelo Camp Fire Girls’’—is the first and Room 447, _393 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
He was notified that if he tried to enter he would poems + at story of the camp where the Tine Gene by et } 4 \ Sie 
besunk. Three hundred other vessels le si great world-sweeping Camp Fire movement factory to you. I can 
rare wr , : sels lay outside, started. Replete with Camp Fire songs, Saoder from $125 to $250 on an Evans Artist ; 
overawed by the same threat, but the Cape Cod * Model Piano or Player. 
nai’ symbols, and decorations, and more than 50 ; ; 
mariner refused to be bluffed. wmaadedal cictaves: Gt ly $1.25, post The easiest kind of terms, week- 
Hoisting an American flag at each masthead, he , 2. + Re lg Boag A ci ly, monthly qe ‘ee early 
cas ne : » age prepaid. Order today. You take no enience. Al middie. FACTORY TO YOU waagit 
started to enter the harbor. A shot was fired risk. If not entirely satisfied, return book Gebers, deatore and be meee mg pd cut Made to your special order, any style or material. : 
across the ship’s bow, but Captain Blatchford at once for prompt refund. Send order to out. ese are some of the reasons why I can sell Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
sailed steadily on Go H P the Evans Artist Model Pianos for such little style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
t y \ OD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., money. Let me send you the other reasons. ures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SIL.VER 
He triumphantly entered the harbor; the other 8211 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL TE, §.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
vessels followed; the blockade was ended; that —_ Or—ask your regular bookseller. We allow all freight charges, let you use the SOLID GOLD, 1.86 pe nly’ A agepataed =?" 
ended the rebellion. “Fighting Bob” Evans, who | =u Me heautitel Evans Artist Model ‘Piano for thi BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


had witnessed the affair, personally visited Cap- 
tain Blatchford to congratulate him. 


“ee MAGAZINES 


LMWH To every customer we will gi t 
AN ANCIENT HUNGER STRIKE. fa tho worlds Yen gmeristhelargest | Til course of piano instruction free. Ask ‘about out 
H reso striking began as long ago as the 


lays free. If you are not entirely satisfied, we will 
take it back without ony cost to you—you are the 
sole judge to decide. If you want to keep it, you 
may do so on our low factory wholesale price on 
most convenient terms. 


usic Lessons Without Cost 






















azine you want by writing for insurance plan. Write today. 
reign of Edward III, and there is an official 


the mag 
. STORY & CLARK PIANO CO. 
record of the fact. A royal note has refer- IS a 0g F. 0. EVANS, Gen. Mgr., Dept.B 239, Chicago 
Our new than 


ence to the case of Cecilia de Rygeway, who was lists more 

in Nottingham prison on the charge of murdering Club Offers. i'sagie MONEY SAVER. Send us 
ur name and address on —_ card to- 
y and get this big free catalog. Doitnow 


her husband. There she had remained, mute and 
rite for full 
Agents Wanted. ‘pertioulars 











in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 
SAMPLE COLLAR 


abstinent from meat and drink, for full forty days. 
At last, the king, ‘moved by piety, and for the 





Print eee es, 


Savemoney. Printforothers, 




















h : r ULE? vigprosit. Alleasy, rul b 
glory of God, to whom the miracle was owing,” | —=="_ J, ine Agency oO Write fortes y for catalog ot State size end which style wanted 
granted her a pardon. 228 Brooks Bullding .. Chicago, Illinois The Pross Co, Meriden. Conn | I REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mas. 
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The 
Seed to Sow 


Only from an acorn can 
come the beauty and time- 
defying strength of an oak. 


And real quality in any 
manufactured product is 
born only of right methods. 


We sell Clothcraft Clothes for 
men and young men because we 
know their quality is the logical 
result of pol ~ som scientific meth- 
ods to clothes-making. 

For sixty-nine years the makers 
of Clothcraft have devoted all the 
resources of mechanical improve- 
ment and human skill to giving 
the medium-priced buyer the most 
for his money. 


Come to the store and see two 
splendid examples in the Cloth- 
craft Blue Serge Specials (‘4130” 
at $18.50, and ‘5130” at $15). 
We have also other Clothcraft 
suits and overcoats in many 
pleasing fabrics and patterns. 








The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


Oe 195. tac 


o Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 

















Coffee may agree with 5 per 
cent of the people. 


Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE 


agrees with 100 per cent. 
Safe and satisfying. Eco- 
nomical, too. 200 cups to 
the pound. Sold everywhere. 





Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour 
contains all the good of the wheat. 


‘‘Telephone Your Crocer.”’ 


ETO a a SPY = 








THE LIFE STORY OF THE CRAB. 


VERYONE eats crabs, ‘when occasion 
E offers, and in summer almost everyone 

who has a little leisure by the sea, any- 
where between Cape Cod and Mexico, catches 
them for fun, and gives his surplus to his 
neighbors, yet few can tell much about a crab’s 
manner of life. 

A crab is hatched in late summer from one 
of several hundred eggs that its mother has 
carried for several weeks sticking to the fringed 
appendages of her abdomen, while she wan- 
dered about the sound, or bay, estuary, or salt 
creek, which is her home, seeking food and 
avoiding trouble. These blue crabs (Calli- 
nectes sapidus) are good swimmers, but they 
wisely prefer sheltered waters. The full-grown 
individuals generally keep away from the shore, 
in shallow water, frequenting muddy bottoms, 
especially among the eelgrass in the brackish 
waters of river mouths. The young ones are 
especially numerous along muddy shores, where 
this grass is plentiful, hiding under the peaty 
banks at high water, and retreating with the 
ebbing tide. 

Their time is spent in a continual search for 
food—small fishes and other marine animals, 
fish spawn, and especially carrion—such animal 
waste as the rivers bring down and the tide 
floats in. They are the scavengers of the 
ocean. They are greedy about it, too. When 
you have let down a chunk of meat on the end 
of a cord, and one has seized it, it will hang 
on until it is drawn to the surface; but you 
must be quick to capture it before it lets go. 
Most of those taken for market are entangled 
in baited nets left out overnight. 

But the blue crab has no more peace than 
other folks'over and under the waves. Many 
fishes are fond of crab meat, young or old. 
The younglings perish by thousands, and the 
older ones must watch out, or such goblins as 
the tautog, toadfish, and other bottom feeders, 
will crush and swallow them. The two great 
spines that reach out from the sides of the 
shell are of defensive service; but the animal 
chiefly relies on making swift escape toward 
the surface. When that is impracticable, it 
digs rapidly backward into the mud, and 
brandishes its great claws like a boxer with 
his back to the wall. 

When a young crab first comes to life he is 
so queer his own mother would not know him. 
He is very minute, and looks more like a 
larval mosquito than a crab.. Imaginea ‘‘wig- 
gler’’ with a very large head, big black eyes, 
and three thorn-like horns, and you have his 
picture. Gradually he enlarges into a more 
crab-like shape, yet with a queer tail and the 
disproportionately large eyes that give him at 
this stage of his growth the name megalops. 
From this form, with successive moltings of 
his shell, he becomes a true young crab; but 
several summers may pass before he is big 
enough to please the cook. 

Hard-shelled and soft-shelled crabs are the 
same animal. The blue crab can increase in 
size only by getting out of his old armor and 
into a new and more roomy one. This happens 
in adults at least once a year, in early summer. 
The old shell cracks down the front, and with 
much straining, the creature disengages its 
head, pulls out its legs, and finally throws off 
the great shield, or ‘‘buckler,’’ that incases 
its body. This process may take a day or two, 
and for a few days afterward the expanding 
skin is far from tough or well cemented. Then 
the former ‘‘hardshell’’ is a ‘‘softshell,’’ or 
‘‘shedder,’’ or ‘‘peeler,’’ or ‘‘paper-shell,’’ 
and is thought to be in the best condition for 
the table. 

® © 


NO PLACE FOR A MAN WITH A 
THIN SKULL. 

HE famous horsefair of Cahirmee is no 

more. But it was at Cahirmee, according 

to tradition, that Irishmen acquired their 
habit of breaking one another’s heads. At 
Cahirmee Fair the boys slept in tents, their 
heads outward; and it was the custom of the 
wilder spirits to go round the tents at night 
and playfully to rap the heads of the sleepers 
with shillalahs. One of the sleepers was most 
unfortunately killed by a blow, and his slayer, 
says Lord Charles Beresford in his ‘‘ Memoirs, ’’ 
was brought before the magistrate, who con- 
demned him. Thereupon the policeman who 
had arrested the prisoner addressed the magis- 
trate. 

‘*Your Honor,’’ said he, ‘‘sure it is very 
well known that the deceased had a terrible 
thin skull upon him, and I would be wanting 
in my duty not to tell Your Honor the way the 
poor man’s skull was dangerous to him.’’ 

‘**Tis the truth,’’ broke in the prisoner 
eagerly. ‘‘Sure Your Honor’s Honor will be 
letting me off, for everyone knows that no 
man having a thin skull does have any busi- 





AGENTS-STEADY INCOME Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, étc., wishes rey 








ness to be at Cahirmee Fair. ’’ 
EXCHANGED. Trade rer duplicates, plan 2c. 
-Lime 8t., Lancaster, Pa. 


STAMPS Exchange St’p Co.,722 





tive in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 36 Main Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





and Train- 
ing School. 
Established 48 years. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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WEBSTER 
—~FLOUR7 


The standard has been raised by the new food values and 
economy of this flour. It is well worth the trifle extra that 
it costs over common flour. It makes more bread, better 
bread, and cheaper bread. Flour that costs less than 
‘‘Daniel Webster’’ cannot give as good results. 

E If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 


OUR GUARANTE bread you have ever baked—after using one 


bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” Take no Other. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


DANIE 
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Every Day 


A clean, pure, wholesome 
product, worthy of a place in 
your daily bill of fare. 


or two small pies 





Thanksgiving Day 


Real old-fashioned Mince 
Pie like the pie served at the 
first Thanksgiving dinner. 


10-cent Package makes one large 
Let your grocer know to-day that you’ll want a package or two for Thanksgiving. 
WHIPP LEB COMPANY, NA TICH, MASS. 5 
































A Beautiful Stove 
is now possible in every kitchen every 


day, because the dirt, the mess, the 
chore of it all is removed by 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a relief and pleasure it 
affords. Always ready for instant use. 
Shake and apply and polish with either 
cloth or brush. Try it and learn the 
secret of the beautiful stove. 


Price 15 Cents 


Ask your dealer for Satin Gloss, the 
improved stove polish. 
MADE BY 


Satin Gloss Polish Co., 


Pe 
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Bailey’s Rubber Specialties 





ELASTIC HOSE 


Made of Stout Silk, Fine Silk, Linen and Cotton 
State Which Kind is Wanted 


We sell only the best goods 
made. No better stockings 
can be bought at any price. 

Directions for measuring.— 
Give the exact size of the 
limb; we allow for pressure. 
Measure around the limb ac- 
curately with a tape measure, 
at the points corresponding 
with the dotted lines on cut, 
and place the number of inches 
around opposite the dotted 
lines. Be sure to give exact 
length. In hose to go above 
the knee, give length from 
bottom of foot to number 5 and 
from number 5 to as high as it 
is wanted to go. Do not use 
it will kill the rubber. 





THIGH HOSE 


any liniment or salve on limb; 


We make TO ORDER only, and therefore every 
stocking is FRESH. A most important sage be: in rub- 


ber of any kind and especially so in these good 
Stout te Fine Cotton or 


Thigh Hose from0to8 .. . $7. 50 $5: 50 
Half Thigh Hose from 0 to 7 6.50 4.50 
Knee Hose from 0 to 6 4.75 3.50 
Garter Hose from 0 to4 . 2.75 1.75 
Leggins 
from 2to4 2.00 1.25 
Knee Caps 
from4to6 2.00 1.25 
Anklets 
from 0to2 2.00 1.25 


Sent postpaid 


HIP REDUCERS 





SEAMLESS ELASTIC HOSE 


are made from the best materials and woven without seams. 
They are more comfortable than the regular style and only a 
little more expensive. 


Linen Silk Linen _ Silk 
Anklets $1.75 $2.50 Garter Hose $2.25 $4.00 
Knee Caps 1.75 2.50 KneeHose 4.00 6.00 
Leggins 1.75 2.50 Thigh Hose 6.50 8.50 





ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


This supporter has been tried thoroughly before being put 
on the market. We can recommend it as of good shape and 
strength with an ample amount of rubber. 6 to 9 inches wide. 


Linen, $2.00. Mercerized, $2.50. Sizes above 46, $1 extra 


STYLE K 





Made of the same materials as our elastic stockings. The 
lower edge is double, giving extra strength. Material and 
workmanship are of the best. 7 to 10 inches wide. 


Linen, $4.00. Heavy Silk, $5.00. Sizes above 46, $1 extra 


REDUCING BELT 





REDUCING SUIT 
Reducing Weight 
is best accomplished by 
using our rubber garments 
and bands for the follow- 

ing reasons: 

Your body is composed 
of about 85 per cent water 
and your size can be re- 
duced through perspiration 
without any of the injuri- 
ous effects which accom- 
pany the use of drugs. 

Rubber garments cause 
perspiration of the parts 
where applied and do not 
affect other parts of the 








body. 
Rubber Shirts, with 

short sleeves . . $12.50 
Knee Pants. ... 12.50 
Chin Reducer... . . 40 


Head Band ...... .40 


BRASSIERE 


The back and shoulder straps are made from fine 
coutil, trimmed with 
hamburg, and the 
front is of pure, fine 
red rubber extend- 
ing from the seams 
under the arms 
across the front. 
To reduce the bust 
all that is neces- 
sary is to wear this 





Made of pure red rubber and designed not only to support 
the abdomen, but to remove superfluous flesh; all sizes. (In 
ordering, give measure around largest part.) Made to lace 
either in back or front. Price $3.50 


All-Goods-Sent Carriage Paid - . - 
t. Y, 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ing in Rubber Goods—100-Page Illustrated Catalogue FR 


Made of fine red rubber in 
all sizes. Give waist and hip 
measure, Price $6.50 


garment a few hours daily. 





Price $4.50, postpaid 











Many Other Styles in Stock. 
BAILEY RUBBER CO., De 


Manufacturers and Patentees—Every: 
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CGombination Goal and Gas if desired. 


1. That Cool Knob 


The “Single Damper Control”— 
it’s a marvel and no other range 
has it. Push the Knob to “Kindle,” 
“Bake” or “Check”—the range 
does the rest. 


hoe The Two Hods 


An Ash Hod—deep, easy to 
carry, doesn’t spill. Coal Hod 
beside it, out of the way. 


3. Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues 


They heat the oven evenly at 
every point; no “cold corners” 
—no “scorching spots.” 


Reasons Why Cooks Prefer 


raw/ord 
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Ask the local Grawford Agent to show you. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston 


























